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| pose of breathing my native air, which the phy- 
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iserving in myself, during those exercises, a 
- want of strength to occupy the pulpit with that 
FLETCHER’S VISIT TO HIS BIRTH. |Power and dignity which are expected in a 
PLACE , preacher who appears before a polished audi- 
ence, | considered it rather as my duty, with 
The late Rev. R. Cox, the author of the Life | the permission and under the inspection of our 
of Fletcher, ina second edition of his narrative pastors, Without ascending the pulpit, to give 
of the labors of this holy man, gives the follow- some familiar instructions to such children and 
ing interesting account ofa visit which he made others as were disposed to receive them ; offer. 
to Nyon, the place of his nativity, near Gene-' jing in a room, from time to time, occasional re- 
va, in Switzerland.—.¥. Y. Obs, flections, either from some book of piety or 
Early in the spring of 1778, one of Mr. some passage of Holy Scripture.” 
Fletcher’s brothers met him at Montpelier, and) The manner in which he first became ac. 
conducted him from thence tou Nyon, the place quainted with his juvenile flock is remarkable. 
of his nativity. Here he resided, inthe midst One day as he was riding in his favorite wood, 
of affectionate relations, in the house whichhad he met several children who were gathering 
been inhabited by his father ; where every care strawberries. ‘I spoke to them,’ said he, 
was taken that he should want neither the best ‘about our father, our common Fyther: we felt 
advice, nor any attention that could possibly atouch of brotherly affection. They said they 
contribute to the re-establishment of his health. would sing to their Father as well as the birds ; 
The paternal residence of Mr. Fletcher, still and followed me, attempting to make such mel- 
in the possgssion of his family, is a respectable ody as was common in these parts. | outrode 
old building erected on an elevated spot at the them: but some of them had the patience to fol- 
extremity ofthe town. The stone spiral stair. low me home, and expressed their desire to see 
case leading to an old fashioned hall, on one me: butthe people of the house stopped them, 
side of which isa room which, from its having saying, I would not be troubled with children. 
been long inhabited by their saintly relative, They cried, and said,‘ They were sure [ would 
still retains his venerable name. From one of notsay so, for | was their good brother.’ The 
the windows in this room, a shady wood, the fa- next day, when I heard of it, I inquired after 
vorite scene of Mr. Fletcher’s meditations,forms them, and invited them to come to me, which 
a conspicuous object in the midst of a widely they have done every day since. I make little 
extended prospect, varied with hill and dale, hymns for them, which we sing together from 
vineyards and pastures, and bounded by the four to five. Some ot them seem to be under 
gloomy mountains of the Jura. A few paces sweet drawings of their Heavenly Father : and 
from the house is an extensive public terrace, a few of their mothers begin tocome,and desire 
from whence the whole expanse of the curving me, with tears in their eves, to stay in this coun. 
lake is clearly visible. At the farthestextrem- try. Yesterday I wept for joy on hearing one 
ity on the right, after several intervening well of them speak of conviction of sin, and of joy 
wooded bays, is seen Geneva, the cradle of unspeakable in Christ, as an experienced Chris. 
the reformation and of liberty ; and tothe lefi, tian would have done.’ 
Lausanne and the celebrated castle of Chillon The affection of the children for their kind in. 
appear in the distance, bounded by the Alpine structor was, indeed, remarkable. Whenever 
peaks which embosom the hospitable asylum they met himin his walks, their eyes sparkled 
of St. Bernard, and the delightful valley of with joy; and they showed that no emiploy- 
Chamouny, But itis necessary to visit this fa. ment was so delightful to them as that of joining 
vored spot to form any adequate idea of its with himin singing the hymns he had taught 
beauty. It is one of those lovely scenes them, or listening to his mstructive conversa- 
which painters in vain attempt to delineate, and tion. 
poets in their happiest moments delight tocele-. As Mr. Fletcher’s strength increased, it was 
brate. A brilliant sunset and a transparent naturally expected by admiring multitudes, that 
mid-day are alike, though in different ways, his public ministrations would become propor. | 
subservient to the beauty of the prospect.— tionably frequent. But at this period a spirit 
During the former, the dells, the hills, the of hostility, which had for some time been se. | 
mountains, assume their finest purple livery, eretly festering in the minds of some narrow. 
and Mont Blane glows from his lofty station in minded individuals, burst forth with unusual 
raiment of burnished gold; and during the virulence. A highly respectable relative of Mr. | 
latter, the calm surface of the lake doubles by Fletcher, who most courteously entertained the 
its pellucid mirror the milk-white vestment of writer of this work, has since favored him with 
the gigantic monarch of the mountains, pre- the following account of this melancholy cir. 
ceded by the gloomy forms of the Mole and the cumstance. ‘ During the first short visit of my 
Saleve, and graced on either side by a vast uncle to Switzerland, the gencrality of the 
train of snowy satellites. With what sensa- neighboring pastors, and especially those at 
tions must the beaming eyes of the seraplic Nyon, joined with their people in their enthusi- 
Fletcher, as he slowly paced along the spa- astic admiration of him, and bore public testi- 
cious terrace, have gazed upon the enchanting mony of their veneration for their pious brother- 
scene, while religion impressed upon his mind Jaborer. But after his second Journey, many 
the appropriate language,‘ My lather made of them, far from retaining their former senti- 
them all.’ ‘Come,’ says he in a letter to a ments, broke out into the greatest violence 
friend who had some idea of visiting Switzer- against him, doubtless from the jealousy with 
land, ‘come and share a pleasant apariment in’ which they beheld the people eagerly flocking 
the house where I was born, and one of the fi- to the churches where he preached, while their 
hest prospects in the world, | design to try this own were deserted. Indeed,such was the anx- 
fine air some months longer. This is ade. iety to hear him, that not only the outer court, 
lightful country. We have a fine shady wood but those parts of the street which were adja. 
near the lake, where I can ride inthe cool all cent to the church, were completely filled.— | 
the day, and enjoy the singing of a multitude of In the mean time, the animosity of these pas. 
birds.” * But this,’ he added, in that strain of tors rose to such a height, as te lead them to. 
piety with which he was accustomed to turn represent him to the government of Berne, to 
from temporal to spiritual subjects, ‘though which this canton was then subject, as a per- 
sweet, does not come up to the singing of my son who preached doctrines dangerous to mo- 
dear friends in England. There 1 met them rality and the state; and at length they suc. | 
iN spirit several hours in the day.’ ceeded in having him excluded from the pul. 
The fine climate and delightful scenery, the pit. Under these circumstances, his ardent 
pure air,and relaxation from public duties, in zeal led him to form private meetings for reli- 
connexion with the salubrious milk of the goat, gious purposes, and afterwards to invite some 
and the luxuriant grapes of the country, which of his more pious hearers to accompany him to 
constituted the principal articles of his food, the wood adjoining our town, where, notwith- | 
appear, through the Divine blessing, to have | standing the delicate state of his health, he al- | 
ultimately re-established his health. Tis re-| most daily instructed the multitudes who as. | 


i 


beheld him surrounded by what appeared to| 
me an immense multitude of hearers, who, at! 


PRAYER FOR EDITORS. 


| however, preached three or four times ; but ob. | 


the conclusion of the discourse, made the echoes | classes of men, in their intercessions at the 
resound with the singing of their sacred hymns. ‘throne of grace. What christian church is there 
You, my dear sir, have yourself visited the that does not pray for their pastor—for one 
places where these interesting scenes were re- , another—for the impenitent—the poor—the af- 
alized, and I am convinced that it was not flicted—their country, and particularly for its 
without some emotions.’ rulers—for schools, &c. &c. Within a few 

It was, indeed, impossible to enter the an-| years christians have begun to pray more than 
cient venerable church of Nyon, whose plain, | formerly for seamen—for missionaries—for the 
open pews, large projecting gallery, and sim-| success of temperance efforts; and quite re. 
ple stone pulpit, present a fine specimen of cently, for the overthrow of Papal power in 
| Swiss simplicity, without being deeply impress- | America. All this is good, very good ; but it 
ed with the consideration that this was the ve- |/i8 not enough. Christians must pray for Edit. 
ry place where Fletcher had so powerfully | ors of Periodical publications. Leaving per- 
preached the glorious gospel of our Divine | sonal regardsfor such individuals entirely out of 
Saviour; orto traverse the wood, consecrated | the case, there are very strong reasons why ed- 
by his private meditations, without experiencing itors should become the subjects of special 
a mixture of feelings more easily conceived prayer. In America they are a very numer- 
than described. Ilere was the retired walk | ous class, and their influence on the public 
where he poured out his soul in private pray- | ™ind, on the destiny of the church and that of 
er, a little farther was the place where he |the State,is immense. This point has not been 


teachings, without dictation or restraint from 


Pious people are sure to remember certain other men ; his bold and uniform proclamation 


of the unfettered liberty of conscience, in those 
concerns which pertain to the intercourse be- 
tween God and the soul,” Roger Williams 
conferred incalculable benefits on mankind, and 
secured for himself an immortality of fame. It 
1s not to be supposed that he was able to anti- 
cipate these great and glorious results of his 
toils; but his example should teach you the val- 
‘ue Of effort, of bold, decided effort.” 


AN INDEPENDENT STAND. 


Our brother editors are, we observe, fre- 
quently congratulated and cheered for the “ in- 
dependent stand” which they have assumed on 
one and another subject. And they pride them- 
selves, we judge, in these commendations, for 
they frequently afford them a conspicuous place 
in their columns. On the other hand, we are 
ourselves occasionally exhorted to take “an in- 
dependent stand,” assured that our readers wish 


taught the children to warble the praises of | duly considered by praying people. We have 
their Saviour; and here again, the very spot) concerts of prayer for Missionaries—for Col. 


where, with a heart glowing with love to God | leges and Schools—for the Slaves—&c. &c., 


and man, he called upon all around him to em. _while editors, as a distinct class of citizens, are 
brace the precious promises of the gospel, and | never made the subject of special, social pray- 
to partake of those joys which he himself er. 


experienced. There was a sort of fascination ther than call ng the attention of pious people 


in the place. The stillness of the spot, the to this subject. 


verdure of the surrounding trees, the singing 
of the feathered tribe, and an immense stone ta- 
ble, placed as if purposely for a pulpit, at the 


remarks, was, that we might bespeak their as- 


junction of the various roads, might, under  pirations, at the throne of mercy in our own be- 


similar cirumstances, have induced a more 
phlegmatic man tkan Fletcher to elevate the at- 
tention of all around him from the works of na- 
ture to those of nature’s God, 

It is to the honor of the pastors of Nyon, that 
they were not infected with the rancorous spir- 
itof their brethren; but that, as far as circum. 
stances would allow, they manifested an una. 
bated attachment and profound respect for their 
persecuted countryman. ‘ Our ministers,’ says 


he, ‘are very kind, and preach to the purpose. | 


A young clergyman, a true Timothy, has open- 


ed me his house, where I exhort twice a week ; | : = 
ence, look to Roger Williams, the founder of 


and the other clergymen, encouraged by his 
boldness, come to our meetings.’ 

The ardent affection of the pious part of his 
auditory may be collected from the following 
circumstances, ‘I have complied,’ says he in 
a letter to one of his parishioners, ¢ with the re. 
quest of my friends, to stay a little longer, as it 


was backed by a small society of pious peo. | 


ple gathered here. Three weeks ago they got 
about me; andon their knees, with many 
tears, besought me to stay till they were a little 
stronger, and able to stand alone ; nor would 
they rise till they had got me to comply.— 
Happy would it be for us all if we prayed as 
earnestly to Him who can give us substantial 
blessings.’ 


AMERICANS HAVE NO LITERATURE. 


half; feeling, as we do, that no enterprize, 
‘however well intended, and to human appear- 
ance well planned, can promote the best inter- 


lest of men, without the divine benediction. — 


Lowell Philanthropist. 


“POWER OF INFLUENCE. 


Extract from President Wood’s Bacalaureate 


Address to the graduating class in the Univer. 
‘sity of Alabama, delivered Aug. 10, 1835, be- 
ing the fourth annual Commencement. 

For another example of the power of influ. 


| Rhode Island ; the earliest asserter of religious 
freedom, and the harbinger of Milton in ably de- 
fending it. Ataperiod when religious tolera- 
tion was regarded asa crime both by Roman. 
ists and Protestants, and had been so regarded 


by the world generally from time immemorial, | 
Roger Williams,then a citizen of Massachusetts, | 


power has no jurisdiction over the conscience.— 
‘This proposition he subsequently maintained in 
a work entitled“ The Bloody Tenet of Perse. 
cution for cause of Conscience.” He clearly 
showed both from Scripture and reason, “ that 
men are not responsible to each other for their 


religious opinions, and ought not to suffer mo.- | 


| lestation, or injury, in their persons or proper- 
‘ty, for those opinions, nor for the actions by 


which they are expressed and maintained, un. | 


The following are the closing remarks of Jess the civil peace is disturbed.” But liberty 


the Rev. Dr. Reed, in his “ Visit to the Amer. 
ican Churches,” on the subject of Education in 
this country. 


I think you cannot fail, my dear friend, to 
survey this brief report on the subject of edu- 
cation, whether collegiate or common, with 
wonder and admiration. And yet we have been 
told, in the face of all this evidence, with petu- 
lance and pride, that the Americans have no 
literature, and are not a literary people. Not 
literary! and yet they have done more for let- 
ters than any people ever did in similar circum- 
stances, Not literary! and yet they have 
made more extensive grants in favor of univer- 
sal education than any other country. Not 
literary ! and yet not only the common school, 
but the academy and the college, are travel- 
ling over the breadth of the land; and are 
sometimes found located in a desert in anticipa- 
tion of a race that shall be born. Not litera- 
ry! and yet, inthe more settled States,a fourth 
partofthe people are at school; and in the 
State of New York alone, apart from all pri- 
vate seminaries, there are 9,600 schools, sus- 
tained ata yearly expense of $1,126,482! Not 
literary ! and yet there are, in this new coun- 
try, fifleen universities ; forty-six. colleges ; 
twenty-one medical schools ; and twenty-one theo- 
logical! Not literary! and yet they circulate 
seven hundred and fifty millions of Newspapers 
a year: this is twenty-five to our one ; and all 
our best books commonly run through more 
and larger editions there than they do at 
home. 

They have no literature, indeed! The fact 


of conscience was deemed a heresy not to be 
borne. While the Italian philosopher, Galileo, 
| was writhing and pining away in exile uader 
ithe inquisitorial power of the Roman Pontiff, 
for having dared to maintain the Copernican 
system of the universe, that system of astrono— 
my now received by all civilized nations, Ro- 
ger Williams was banished from his own State 
by Protestant Puritans, for having asserted,what 
no man in this country will now dare to deny,that 
the ciyil magistrate has no control over the re- 
ligious opinions of men. ‘This we say, not to 
disparage the Puritans,who were conscientious, 
religious men, and who, following too closely 
analogies d rawr from the Jewish polity, ima- 
gined they were doing God service by employing 
the power of the magistrate for the suppression 
of all heresies in religion; but to show the 
moral greatness of that man, who could rise 
above the prejudices of the age in which he 
lived, and offer himself a sacrifice for the es- 
tablishment ofa fundamental principle: a prin. 
ciple which is destined to form the basis of ev- 
ery liberal government under heaven. By this 
master principle, he severed at a stroke that 
‘unholy union of Church and State, by which 
the purity of the former had been sullied, and 
the free and legitimate action of the latter had 
been trammeled and perverted. By this, he 
extinguished the fires of persecution which had 
been raging for ages ; and wrested from the 
‘tyrant his power to tempt men to become hy- 
‘pocrites, and from the bigot his right to deal 
damnation round the landon all he judged the 
‘foes of God. He laid the axe at the root of all 
laws compelling attendance on public worship, 


We have not time now for any thing fur. 
We cannot go into its various 


and extensive branches. Perhaps we might 
_add, our principal motive for introducing these 


boldly advanced the proposition that the civil | 


it, and that thus only can the interest of our 
paper be sustained. ‘This has put us upon the 
serious inquiry, what an independent stand is. 
And we look first to the course and spirit of 
those journals, which receive and cherish these 
congratulatory addresses. We find one array. 
ing itself with great virulence of denunciation 
against the abominations of Popery ; another, 
with equal bitterness of invective, out upon 
slave-owners, and all who will not joinin the 
onset with similar violence ; and another still, 
more than intimating that the use of wine at 
the cemmunion, is an abomination to the Lord ; 
and so, through the whole range of subjects 
which divide and agitate the public mind. And 
this is called “an independent stand.” We 
have endeavored carefully to analyze the spirit 
with which these “ independent” journals are 
possessed, and to discover the taste to which 
they minister. We believe they breathe the 
spirit of carnal passion, and gratify the taste 
which is “ earthy, sensual, devilish.” With 
shame and contrition of heart we acknowledge 
that we ourselves read with kindling interest 
the well spiced, caustic essays with which these 
controversial prints abound. But on examin- 
ing the residuum in our own hearts,which remains 
when the effervescence of passionate excitement 
has subsided, we have uniformly found bitter- 
‘ness of feeling, aud an alarming lack of that 
charity which thinketh no evil ; of that love 
which worketh no ill to his neighbor. While 
|we would not think of ourselves more highly 
than we ought to think, we must believe that 
others, who will institute the same self-exami- 
nation, will, to their surprise, find their worse 
[passions pampered by “the water of gall” 
‘which too many nominally religious papers dis- 
til, and the fruits of the Spirit blighted and em. 
‘bittered. Heaven forefend us from taking any 


'“ stand independent” of the spirit of the Gos. 
pel; any stand so low that the agitations of 
|party violence, and personal invective, may 
‘shake us from the firm basis of simple truth and 
Christian affection. The mariner who has lost 
‘his compass and his helm, occupies, on the deck 
‘of his storm-driven vessel, a stand independent 
indeed of the rules of scientific guidance, and 
the aid of human effort, but fearfully depen- 
‘dent upon the relentless fury of the tempest, and 
‘the rage of the yawning ocean. 
We turn next to the oracle of God, and ask 
there, “What is “an independent stand 2” 
‘There can be no mistake respecting the re- 
|sponse which it continually utters. ‘Peace on 
‘earth and good will toward men” was the heav- 
enly watchword which announced the coming 
of the Son of God. Our Saviour preached to 
the Jews, “if the truth shall make you free, 
then are ye free indeed.” St Paul speaks of 
the liberty wherewith Christ makes men free, 
‘and yet exhorts the subjects of this freedom 
‘not to use their liberty for a cloak of malicious. 
ness. Such are the plain teachings of the 
‘Gospel—they point to the ¢ruth, as itself the 
agent of our freedom—as itself the bound with. 
in which we may indulge it; as itself the cause, 
the only cause for which we may exercise it. 
Such is the object of the Gospel—to establish 
peace on earth, and to make every tongue elo- 
quent of good willtowards men. He that takes 
his stand on this elevated ground, has “ an in- 
dependent stand.” He is above the turmoil of 
party; above the veering surges of self- 
interest ; above the sudden and violent blasis 
of passion. This is the stand which the una- 
dulterated truth of God at all times assumes,— 
‘whether dictated by the Holy Ghost, and re. 
corded by the pen of inspiration, or spoken in 
later times by the less favored disciples of the 
same Lord, influenced by the same subduing 


covery, however, was very slow, and frequent- sembled. These meetings were continued till is, they have all the literature that is ible | i ibutions for the support , } , 
vy; ' . | ( g till 1s, they is possible | or exacting forced contribut PP ‘spirit of grace. On this“ stand” (in the vo- 


ly interrupted by such relapses of his disorder the period of his departure from Switzerland, 
as brought him to the brink ofthe grave, whilst}an event which overwhelmed with the most: 


totheir age and circumstances: and as these 
advance, they will assuredly advance in the 


| of religion, or granting exclusive privileges to 
any one form of religious faith. ‘The Puritans 


they powerfully illustrated the influence of that | lively grief all those who had been the witnes. | more abstruse and abstract sciences, till it shall | had already inflicted fines, stripes, imprison. 
religion fur which he had so long been con-|ses of his ardent piety and unbounded devo- be a bold thing for any to call themselves their! ment and exile for opinion’s sake. They had 


spicuous. Once he was so much reduced by| tion to his Divine Master. | 
Weakness and fever, as neitherto know hisown| <¢] was at that time too young to experience 
hame nor those of surrounding friends. But | the effect produced by his overpowering elo- | 
even inthis state, there was a name engraven | quence, or to appreciate the eminent talents | 
on his heart in indelible characters, which was! which he possessed, blended with so much hu- 
continually on his lips. With uplifted hands, | mility. I remember little more beside the sur. | 


peers. ‘Their fidelity for the past is their se- 
curity for the future. Meantime, are not New. 
ton and Locke, Bacon and Shakespeare as 
much theirs as they are ours? Would it be 
wisdom, on their part, to repudiate them, even 
if they had not an equal claim to them ?— 


as though engaged in prayer and praise, he | prise I felt when, for the first time approaching | Would it be wisdom in us to reproach them with 


Was often heard to repeat, ‘ Jesus, blessed Je-| the church where he was preaching, | saw the 
Sus, | building surrounded by a crowd collected from 

For some time after Mr. Fletcher's return |the town and the neighboring parishes, who 
to Nyon, his health was in too delicate a state | were not able to obtain admission, and at the 
'o enable him to undertake much public duty. | same time a number of ladders placed against 


‘Afflicted,’ he said, ‘ with a dangerous dis-|the windows, completely covered with people, 
fase, and obliged to entrust the care of my| who appeared to be listening with the most de. 
Church to a substitute, with the permission of| yout attention. Nor was my astonishment di- 
My superiors 1 came to this place on a visit to|minished, when, on another occasion, having 


‘ty kinsmen ; and more especially for the pur-! been conducted by my fatherinto the wood, | 


tastes which do them honor, and to endeavor to 
separate them from community in our common 
republic of letters, which more than any thing 
may make two great nations, that are one in 
affinity, one in fact? For my own part, I know 
of nothing more truly sublime than to see this 
people in the very infancy of their national ex- 
istence, put forth such Herculean energy for 
the diffusion of universal knowledge and univer- 
sal virtue, 


thus virtually commended the conduct of their 
own persecutor Laud ; and virtually offered a 
justification of the expulsion of the Moors from 


‘Spain, and of the Huguenots from France. 


And, but for the bold stand taken by Roger 
Williams, the bloody scenes of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and all the atrocities of Smithfield, 
might have been acted over again upon this 
western continent, now the asylum of liberty. 
By“his views of the distinction between the Mo- 
saic institutions and the Christian Church ; his 


as the statute book of the Christian Church ; his 
assertion and defence of the independent right, 
andimperative obligation of every individual 
to search the oracles of God, and follow their 


appeals to the Scriptures, as the only rule of ‘ . 
faith and practice, and to the New Testament !ts meaning, 


‘cabulary of the Gospel pronounced “ indepen- 
dent”) we desire always to be found, and as 
God shall give us grace and strength, we de- 
termine to maintain our place. To the syren 
voice which in our own hearts whispers to us 
of another independence, (identical to that 
‘which beguiled our first parents, “ Ye shall 
be as gods,knowing good and evil,”)we resolve, 
by the help of the Lord, to shut our ears, and 
steadily « refuse to hear the voice of the charm. 
er, charm he never so wisely.” And we will 
‘bend our efforts to make such freemen, and 
such only,as are described by the poet— 
« Whom the truth makes free,” responding also 
to his other sentiment, however comprehensive 
«all are slaves besides.” —Christian 


i 
} 


Witness. 


j 


In my pursuits of whatever kind, let thiscome tomy 


mind, “ How much shall I value this on my death. 
bed ?”—President Edwards. 
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SEVEN SEASONS OF SILENCE. 
From Caryl on Job xiii. 5. 
1. [tis never in season to speak till we have 
a call. 
®. It isa season to be silent, when we are 


other of the welfare of Zion. 1 have it not in 
my power at this time to tell you that there has 
been a great ingathering of soulshere. Would 
to God that I could. ‘There is much to be done 
here. This is truly a moral waste. Much 
prejudice has, and does exist among the peo- 


not right!y informed upon the question to which 
we must speak, 

2. When we know the state of a question, 
yet we must not speak without suitable prepa- 
ration, either actual or habitual. 

4. It isa scason to be silent, when what we 
speak is likely to be a snare unto ourselves. 

5. As it isa season for silence when the pas- 
sious and corruptions of others are excited, so 
we are to be silent when it is thus with our- 
selves, 

G. It is aseason for silence, when men 
ure not capable of attending to what we speak. 

7. Itis a season for silence, when what we 
speak may be a grief and burthen to the spirits 
of any, especially of those that are already af- 
flicted. 


SEVEN SEASONS OF SPEAKING. 
From Caryl on Job aiii. 5. 
1. When by speaking we may bring glory 
to God, and do good to our brethren. 
2. When we have an opportunity to viadi- 
cate the honor and truth of God. 
3. When we may relieve the credit of a broth- 
er that is wronged. 
1. When by speaking we may instruct or di- 
rect those that are ignorant. 
5, When we may comfort and support those 
that are weak. 
6. When we may resolve and settle those 
that are in doubt. 
7. When we may duly reprove and convince 
those that do evil. 
At such times asthese we ought to speak ; 
fur then to be silent, is our sin and weakness. 
God looks not at the oratory of your prayers, 
how elegant they be, or at the Geometry of 
your prayers, how long they be; nor at the 
arithmetic of your prayers, how many they be ; 
nor at the logic of your prayers, how methodi- 


cal they be ; but the sincerity of them he looks Indians, looking to me alone for the Bread of | 


at.—BDrooks. 


From the N. H. Baptist Register. 
Extract of a letter dated New Hampton, Nov. 

9, 1835. 

Dear Bro. Worth,—For several seasons, the 
present, thus far, has been decidedly the most 
pleasant term which I have ever spent at New 
Hampton. A delightful autumn, an unusually 
large number of students, all distinguished for 
moral integrity and consistency of character, 
the brethren especially for deep toned piety, 
and best of all the enjoyment of a glorious re. 
vival, during which a large number have giv- 
en good evidence of having passed from death 
unto lite, have contributed to render the present 
one of the happiest seasons of my life. 

And be assured that the sanctuary of our God 
is not the only place where Jehovah causes his 
glory to pass before our eyes. No; at the 
“water-side where prayer is wont to be made,” 
wo enjoy seasons solemn and deeply interest- 
ing. Yesterday, our much esteemed Prof. “bu. 
ried” seven more willing converts beneath 
** Jordan’s” gentle wave. And O that God 
may give them grace “to walk in newness of 
lite.” 

Thus God continues to smile upon this highly 
favored Institution. If | have been correctly 


informed, nota term has passed for 6 or 8! 


vears, during which there have not been more 
or less conversions. Do any enquire why it it 
isso? the answeris ready—we are borne up- 


on the prayers of the churches. 


Yes, the influence of many a pious parent, 


brother and sister, at the throne of grace, has | 


been felt, and their petitions answered. O that| 
all, who induce their friends to resort to these | 


ple against the Gospel. ‘Though still they most- 
‘ly appear willing to hear, whether they profit 
i by it or not. 
| Ihave to pursue thecircuit system, and go 
'from place to place, sometimes in the house, but 
| mostly in the woods,to unfold to them the Word 
‘of Life. I sometimes have had a congrega- 
‘tion of 250, at others not more than 400r 50 
|They readily give their assent to the truths 
j}which I preach, but do not put them in prac- 
tice. ‘They are, in every sense of the word, 
a stiff-necked and rebellious people. But still 
I feel encouraged, and hope that God will look 
in mercy upon them and grant them his sal- 
vation. Butlam not able to give that attention 
‘to the preaching of the Gospel which it needs. 
|Last winter tho ageut informed me that he 
would appoint any two Baptists that [ would re. 
| commend, to fill two schools in addition to the 
fone I have in my neighborhood. Limmediately 


| Wrote to Doctor Bolles to send on two, andthe | 


/ agent wrote at the same time for three others 
|to fill schools in his vicinity. 
'stood had arrived at the agency, 160 miles 
'from me, as Mr. Turner and Doctor Allen.— 

Why the others have not arrived | do not know, 


as | have not heard a word from the Doctor| 


lsince I wrote. I hope thattho missionary spir- 


‘it has not sunken so low among my Baptist) 


brethren, that five cannot he found who are 


‘willing to labor for the souis of this people.—! 
oD 


| They would be required to teach school, and | 
believe have sewing, spinning, and weaving 
going on in the family—salary $100. 
dition to the Indians, there are about 250 


whites, within 10 miles of me, at Fort ‘Towson. 


jund vicinity. Atthe request of the command- 
ing officer, [preached there two weeks ago, 
to a very attentive congregation, and shall con- 
tinue to do so every few weeks. When I look 
| upon the field, I can indeed say that it is ripe 
forthe harvest. There are in my district 2500 


| Life, and 250 whites in the adjoining district 
| who are desirous for me to preach to them. I 
|may truly pray, Lord send forih more laborers 
‘into the harvest. 

| People in this section know very little of the 
Baptists. ‘There is one poor old black man 
living near me and belonging tothe Chief, a 
member ; and I have heard of one old woman 
in ‘lexas about two miles from me. Had I 
authority to administer the ordinance, I| think 
, that we might organize a church here of five 
; Or six members, asl have heard of some who 
wish to go into the water. ‘The Methodists, 
‘last Sabbath, baptized one by immersion. Will 
you counsel me on this subject, and what 
_course [ oughtto pursue in regard toit. Tbe. 
‘lieve that two of the three teachers in Arkan- 
sas district are ordained. 

[have never seenthem. I heard a week or 
two ago that brother Smalley, one of them, lost 
his wife under very distressing circumstances. 
| An Indian went to his house and found his wife 
‘a corpse, and himself lving deranged with the 

fever, and several of his chi'dren sick at the 
time ; they sent an express to the agent who 
'was sick himself at the time. He 
jhad her buried. This is a mysterious Provi- 
‘dence, but let us bow with submission and know 
jthat the Lord is God. Ihave written to br. 
: Merrill, Cathins and Briggs, but have not  re- 
ceived an answer from any of them. [ hope 
{they will write. As for myself I have enjoyed 
‘very good health since I have been in this coun- 


jtime past. 


in Michigan. Direct to Fort Towson, Choctaw 
nation, Western territory, Red River. Mrs. P. 


Two, I under. | 


In ad.) 


sent and} 


try, but Mrs. P. has been quite unwell for some , 
Do write onthe receipt of this, | 
and let me know every thing that is going on) 


fenquiring friends. Pray for us, and may God 


tivation, would follow them with their prayers. | 
| bless you and make you abundantly useful, is 


ray earnestly, pray in faith, pray inces- 
santly, and with joy unspeakable will you 
welcome the return of your friends, having oc- 
casion to say, “this my son was lost and is, 

found, was dead and is alive again.” 
Yours in the bonds of love, 


A. I. 


ASSOCIATION. 

The Minutes of the Meredith Association 
have been published at this office, from which | 
we gather the following particulars. This body | 


met at Meredith Village on the 9th and 10th of; brace facts of too much interest to be passed | just.” 


September. Bro. Noah Nichols was chosen | 
Moderator, Bro. E. B. Smith, Clerk. 

Bro. Smith delivered the sermon from Rom. 
1: 11I—13. 
for the relief of destitute widows,&c. The 
number baptized, 233 ; added by letter, 57 ;— 
dismissed 43: total 1775. Several of the 
churches have enjoyed extensive revivals. No. 
in Bible Classes, 509 ; Teachers, 191; schol- 
ars, 1196; Library. vols, 2114. 
seven have been hopefully converted, and 98 
baptized. 

The next session is to be held with the first 
church in Sanbornton.—Jé, 

Portsmovra AssocraTion.--The annual 
meeting was at Portsmouth, Oct. 7 and 8, 1835. 
Br. Samuel Cooke was chosen Moderator.— 
Sermon, by br. Bela Wilcox, from Neh. vi. 3. 
“Tam doing a great work and cannot eome 
down.” —Added by baptism, 108, by letter, 23, 
dismissed, 28, total, 942—Eleven churches, 
and five destitute of pastors. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Brother E. Loomis, lately of Michigan, has 
handed the following for publication in the Cross 
and Journal. 


My Dear Brother,—for some time past I have 
been wishing to write you, but know not where 
to direct. lL have concluded to direct to Ann 
Arbour, hoping that you may receive it, and 
that a correspondence may be opened, and that 
we may be enabled thereby to hear from each 


A collection of 315,00 was taken | 


the prayer of 
Your unworthy brother in Christ. 
RAMSAY D. POTTS. 

Rey. E. Loomrs. 

INTERESTING FACTS. 

What we quote below is from the pen (as 
we suppose) of the Rev. J. Going, Cor. Sec. of 
the Am. B. [1. Mission Society, who is gone to 
Cincinnati, to attend the Western Baptist Con- 
vention. His remarks, in this instance, em- 


over in silence, and are therefore repeated, as 


| found in the Am. Bap. 


,in the second Presbyterian church, where an 
, address was delivered by Rev. C. Byington, 
one of the earliest Missionaries of the Ameri- 
‘can Board among the Choctaw Indians, 
has the appearance of great simplicity o f heart, 


Eighty- | as well as of manners, and is deeply interested 


in the cause of Indian reform. In his address, 
Mr. B. alludedto several serious obstacles in 
the way of missionary success among the red 
men; such is their ignorance, their unsettled 
ambulatory character, their contempt of labor, 
their idolatry, or, more properly, atheism, and 
their moral degradation, especially from intem- 
perance—and particularly, their deep seated 
prejudices against white men, occasioned by 
their taking possession of the lands of the na. 
tives, their cruelty to them in war, their frauds 
and deception practiced upon them, and above 
all, their introducing ardent spirits among 
them. He said, that in consequence of these, 
and other difficulties, it had been a pretty 
common opinion, that nothing could be done 
for the Indians. But the opinion is wrong,— 
no small success has attended their efforts. — 
In early days, much was done. John Elliot 
reckoned 1100 praying Indians under his 
charge, though scattered in different settle. 
ments. Brainerd’s short life as a missionary 
among the Delawaresin N. Jersey, and that 
of Sargeant among the Stockbridge tribe in 
Massachusetts, were also attended with suc. 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


| cess, the effects of which were still visible.— | 


Mr. B. had lately found inthe Indian territory, 
beyond the Mississippi, several pious persons 
from each of those tribes, who were of the 
fourth generation from those among whom 
these apostolic men labored. They entertained 


‘a high veneration for their benefactors ; espe- | 


ithey were? replied, “ We belong to David, 
Though the eldest of 
‘them were born thirty years after Brainerd’s | 


| Brainerd’s people.” 


‘death, they had received, from tradition, many 


‘of the facts contained in the written history of 


this remarkable man, besides many others un- 
recorded. ‘They said the Delawares generally 
despised him on his coming among them, as a 
feminine idle being, who would be useless to 
them. 


They said he could not make a canoe, 


nor hunt nor fight ; and they nearly resolved | 
to kill him ; but they were eventually won to) 


‘favor by his meekness, humility, and praying 
forthem. <A goodly number were converted, 
'and though left as sheep without a shepherd, 
|they retained their Christian character, and 
transmitted the knowledge of Christianity to 
their posterity. And though the Stockbridge 
‘Indians had roved to New York State, to 
Green Bay, to Arkansas, and finally to the In- 
dian territory,this missionary found among them 


icially the Delawares, who spoke the English | 
very well, who, in answer to the question, who | 


May it not, then, be rationally supposed, that 
as a benevolent Being has created the federal 
relation which exists between Adam and his 
posterity, he has placed those who die in infan- 
cy under such circumstances, as that their pas- 
sive suilering should not only be temporary, but 
more than counterbalanced by the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world! But the 
question may be, not so much how the sin of 
_ Adam affects their ultimate condition, as how 
it aflects their present moral condition. In re- 
gard to our physical nature, we cannot, without 


the utmost confusion, conceive of any thing, 


like the transmission of depravity, or guilt by 
ordinary generation ; and yet, in consequence 
of the fall of Adam, infants, and of course 
adults, possess a depraved nature, as far, and as 
truly, as the state of a rational and accountable 
‘being, who naturally grows up dissociated with 
the love of God, deserves that appellation.— 
When God breathed into Adam the breath of 
life, and he became a living soul, he received 
and possessed the who/e image of his Creator. 
Not only his natural image—so distinguished 
| —which may be considered the powers which 
| capacitated him to receive and exercise holy af- 
'fections ; but also the moral image of God, 
| which was the holy affections themselves. The 
| fall extinguished the latter, and was effected by 
‘the withdrawment of God’s holy Spirit. And, 


‘fear, who has presented a view of it perfectly 
satisfactory to every reader ? 
PRISCILLA. 


} 


The well and temperately written article below was 
‘first offered for insertion in the columns of the Patriot 
,and Democrat, (which paper of the 7th inst. contain. 
ed the article replied to,)and was refused. The os. 
tensible reasons for its rejection were given in that 
| paper of last week, addressed “ to correspondents,” 

It is now inserted in the Secretary by request of the 
writer. 
For other remarks concernirg the article in the Pat- 


riot, &c. see our editorial columns. 


To the Editor of the Patriot and Democrat : 
S1r,—In vour paper of last week, at the close 

of an article ona “ New Work by Dr. Brig. 

ham,” you say, “ We earnestly beg all who are 


. sincere believers in the religion of peace—in a 


‘religion manifested by good works and charity, 
‘and not by noisy and irrational zeal, to peruse 
this work—a work such as few men in our 
‘country or age, have the knowledge or discrim. 
|ination, or firmness to produce.” 

This sentence being the first that caught my 
‘eye, in looking over your paper, induced me to 
give the article acareful perusal. And having 
done so, I beg leave to offer youa few remarks 


‘on the same. As tothe work itself, which you 


4 : : . - , { ‘ory “2 . * q icte. a. e . ° 
sixty pious persons, and a temperance society | moreover, asthe federal relation subsisted be-| a oceribe as « bold, authentic, calm, philosoph. 


Ez = | . ‘ . . P | 
> > . y ‘tw » Ss ater y Ss s e . ° . . - 
of one hundred and forty members, with a/ tween him and his posterity, and by his diso ical, and unflinching,” I know nothing further 


school, and they expressed a desire for mission- 
ary help. ‘This was great encouragement to 
missionaries—as though few might be con- 
verted, their influence might be felt for ages to 
come. But much had also been done of late ; 
one thousand Indians were in the fellowship of 
the Presbyterian church,—more than one half 
of the converts made by allthe American Board, 
and probably at least one thousand more had 


.tist, Methodist, and Moravian churches : under 
‘the circumstances of the case, this was a large 
-number. 


! eee inne 


For the Secretary. 


on abstruse subjects, that I offer a few thoughts 


on a question frequently asked—* [s man! 


guilty of any thing for which he deserves the 


| wrath of God, of which he is not the author per. | 


sonally? In answering this question, [ am dis- 
posed to take the negative—because guilt is 
understood to be that state in which we have 
not only committed a crime personally, but are 
conscious we have done it. I 
the position taken will seem to involve difficul- 
ties, and if left unexplained, would seem to be 
a dereliction of some sentiments justly deemed 
orthodox. It may be thought to militate 


against the federal headship of Adam—the im- | 
putation of his sin to his posterity—the innate | 


depravity of the heart—the death of infants be- 
ing the consequence of the fall of Adam; and 


also their salvation being the effect of Christ’s | 


death. It is believed, however, that the above 
sentiments may be reconciled to the position 
taken, at least as far as can reasonably be ex- 
pected on subjects not only profound, but stated, 


as they frequently are, for the implicit recep. | 


tion of faith, rather than for assignation to their 
proper places in a system. 


there were no sin, there would be no suffering, 
and that all suffering is the consequence of sin. 
Of course, wherever, and in whomsoever suf. 
fering is found, it may be traced to guilt some. 
where. But it does not follow that the guilty 
only suffer, for facts contradict such a suppo- 
sition. Christ, though innocent, suffered for 
the guilty. 
insulated from other considerations, this seems 
as repugnant to our sense of what is proper and 
‘fit, as it does revolting to our feelings ; and ow. 
ing to this repugnance, chiefly, the several spe- 


; 
‘ 


been converted by the Missionarics of the Bap- | 


am aware that, 


In the outset it is laid down as daia, that if 


To be sure, at first thought, and | 


Halls of science for intellectual and moral cul. | “™!tes with me in kind regard to yourself and all ; Cl€s of Socinianism utterly refuse to admit the 


bedience many were made, or constituted sin- 
ners—in the same federal sense that a whole 
nation is considered acting, when its represen- 
tatives act—so it was proper that God should 
continue the withdrawmentof his holy spirit from 
’ his posterity, except as it might be communi- 


"cated by the Gospel, and through the new fed. 


eral relation of Christ. Now, if, as is doubtless 
the fact, the natural state of God’s intelligent 
creatures is union with the spirit in its holy ex- 
ercises, and the posterity of Adam in conse- 
quence of this federal relation is cut off from 
,such union, then infants must grow up without 
'a vestige of spiritual life, and connatural with 


} 


‘than you have said, having never seen the 
book. It may be all that, and yet its spirit and 
‘tendency may bevery deleterious, as is often the 
case with books pro‘essedly philosophical. To 
‘instance only in one, viz. Southey’s Life of 
|Wesley. All that you have said in this first 
sentence might, with perfect propriety, be said 
\of Southey’s work, and yet, in the judgment of 
‘those who knew Wesley and Methodism much 
ibetter than the poet laureate, his work was lit. 
tle better than a caricature of the subjects he at- 
|tempted to delineate. So it may be with Dr. 
B.’s work, which, while it professes to regard 


‘the health and physical welfare of mankind, 


we aac ti: vikianaen: a ar ' i 
the first moral exercise, is its sinfulness. It may do great disservice to religion, without im. 


| the spirit of God is the soul of all the holiness 


Mr. Editor,—It is not from a love to write that exists, then—those excepted who are) 


‘sanctified fromthe womb—the posterity of Ad- 
am possesses the undefinable embryo of sin, as 
the undeveloped seed of a bad tree does the 
corrupt fruitto which in nature it corresponds. 

Such a tendency of our nature to evil, the 
following passages are thought to sustain.— 
Ps. li. 5,“ Behold | was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Job 


anunclean? not one.” Eph. ii. 3, ‘ And 
were by nature children of wrath, even as oth- 
ers.” Gal. v., “ ‘The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these—emulation, wrath, 
strife, sedition, heresies, envyings,” &c. 

The view Ihave taken of the subject may 
seem to involve a difficulty in admitting those 
_ who die in infancy to join inthe song of redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ ; inasmuch as if it 
be contrary to the revealed benevolence of 
God’s nature, to inflict endless punishment on 
infants for the sin of Ad»m,so, as they were 
never liable to such punishment, they could not, 
of course, be redeemed from it by the blood of 
Christ. But there is a sense in which they 
may be said to be liable,that is, indirectly. As 
they possessed a nature as described above,they 
were liable to become moral agents under cir- 
cumstances which would certainly have issued 
in transgression of the law, the penalty of 
| Which is the second death. For though it be 
contrary to the divine benevolence to inflict 
eternal death on the ground of imputed 
sin, he may, nevertheless, without injustice, 
bring us into a state of moral agency and ac- 
countability, where none have failed in their 
| exposedness to eternal death, for he has so done 
with the greater part of the human family.— 
In this respect, therefore, infants are redeemed 
by the blood of Christ ; and also from the ele. | 


| 


xiv. 4, * Who can bring a clean thing out of| 


_proving the health and happiness of mankind. 
The Dr. may be eminent as a physician, and 
yet it may be quite out of his line to have any 
ithing to do with religion. As was the case 
with Thomas Paine, whose name might have 
stood high in this country to this day, had he 
contented himself with politics and let the Bible 
alone, so itmay be with Dr. B. He may be 
| well able to show the effeets of physical aliment 
‘upon the human constitution, but not calculated 
at all to describe “ the influence of religion 
‘upon the health,” &c.—for this plain reason, 
|he may be as ignorant of its true nature as was 
| Nicodemus of old. 

And now, Sir, suffer me to address a few 
words to yourself. As the Editor of the “ Pat- 
‘riot and Democrat,” it is expected that you will 


be a true friend to your country, and a friend of 


the people, for what does the word Patriot im- 
| ply but a love of his country? And what does 
'the word Democrat imply but the very reverse 
of Aristocrat, Autocrat, &c. &c.? But if you 
and Dr. B. begin to dictate to us (the people) 
and say what we ought to do, and what we 
ought not to do, especially in religious matters, 
we shall take the liberty to thinkand act for our- 
selves, as our fathers did two hundred years 
ago. 

As to the “ danger arising from excited 
‘crowded evening meetings, upon the health of 
‘persons of feeble constitution, and delicate 


'nerves,” &c. we accept it very kindly of the 


'Dr., but at the same time cannot help thinking 
it might have been more creditable to his judg- 
;ment as a physician, if he had turned his at. 
‘tention to the effects of theatrical amuse- 
| ments, and the excitements of the opera.— 
There, every thing is calculated to alfracta 


'crowd,—to excite the passions, and to injure the 


| health, to far greater extent than any thing in 


religious meetings. Ifthe Dr. knows any thing 


sufferings of Christto be vicarious, and reject | > principles al fee: , si 
.- . . ay principles of -— pg pr sage of the effects of these things upon the nervous 
ing, as before explained, in the destitution © ' system, he knows full well, that an attendance 


the proper atonement, But on second thought, 
it is obvious there are some very important and 
redeeming facts connected with the innocent 
| suffering for the guilty; and which will be no- 
|ticed presently. It first should be shown that it 
/is consistent with the rectitude of the Supreme 
: Being, to inflict suffering, in some cases, on the 
‘innocent for the sins of others, It may be seen 
‘in the following passages: “ But he was 


} 
} 


; 
; 


the Spirit’s influence ; such influence being | 
withdrawn on account of the federal relation | 
with Adam. By the obedience of one, more- | 
over, came the resurrection of their bodies | 
from the grave, and by the same federal rela. | 
tion the grace of God may le extended to all, | 
who die before they become moral agents.— | 
At all events, there are but three conceivable | 


at the theatre, or opera six nights in a week, 
and continuing there until two o'clock in the 
morning, and then lying in bed until ten or 
eleven o’clock next forenoon, is much more cal- 
culated to injure the nervous system than a 
good prayer meeting atsunrise, and a good 
sermon, &c. in the evening, and all done by 
nine o’clock, and home to bed before ten.— 


| wounded for our transgressions, he was bruis- | cases which are possible. Either all infants | Wor our folks come to meeting they come 


ed for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our 
| peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are 
healed.” ‘* He suffered the just for the un- 
As in “ Adam all die,” &c. It will not 
be controverted that an infant of days is desti- 
| tute of the knowledge of that iaw, the trans- 

zression of whichis said to be sin. ‘To him 


i 


him itis sin. Hence the infant is not, person- 
ally considered, a transgressor; yet he suf- 
| fers, and suffers death ; therefore his sufferings 


He! are tobe traced to his federal head, in whom | 


all die.” 
_imals who are incapable of guilt, is included in 
|the groaning of “ the whole creation,” in con- 
sequence ofthe fall of man. Again, it is said 
that God would visit the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children tothe third and fourth gene- 
ration of those that hated him. And our Saviour 
said, that all the righteous blood which had 
been shed from Abel to Zachariah, who per- 
ished between the porch and the altar, should be 
required of that generation. 

The redeeming facts referred to above, are, 
thatthere isthe widest difference between the 
consequences of actual sin of our own, and the 
sufferings we endure for the sins of others.— 
The sufferings we endure for the sins of others 
are not theetiects of his wrath against us, and 
are temporary ; and are under such circum. 
stances as not to preclude us from eternal life, 
and frequently subservient to our spiritual in- 
terest. Christ suffered for guilty men : but in his 
sufferings we recognize the wrath of God reveal- 
ed, not against his beloved Son, but against the 
unrighteousness of men, ‘They were also tem. 
porary, and terminated in his exaltation. “‘Who 
for the joy set before him, endured the cross,” 


&c. 


‘are saved, or a part,ornone. In regard to the 
ilast, Christ has settled the question, on the 
‘supposition that he referred to infants, when 
| he said, * Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
| Asto the question, whether the election of 
| grace pervades the infant world, as it does the 


: 
adult, or not, it may be a subject too occult and 


Early in the evening we attended a meetin 1 th ; d : ; 
y 8 & that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to speculative for this first stage of our exis- 


itence. Onthe supposition that it does, it seems 
;more congenial to the revealed character of 
God, and our views of fitness, to suppose that 


| will be abortives both in body and soul, than to 
|suppose that God, who is Love, would inflict 
the endless torments of hell on infauts, for a 
sin of another imputed. 

Ifthe above sentiments be substantially cor- 
rect, the following appears to be the results: 
That the sin of Adam is imputed to his posteri- 
ty ; that in consequence of the fall, we possess 
a nature, the spontaneous production of which, 
as developed in moral exercises, is invariably 
and entirely sinful, as all inteliigent creatures 
must necessarily be, when separated from the 
spirit, the soul ofall holiness that exists in the 
universe ; and that infants are saved, not in 
consideration of a holy nature—for their na- 
tures are unholy,but solely by the expiatory sac- 
rifice of Christ. In consideration of which, al- 
so, their bodies are raised from the grave, and 
their souls being quickened on the same 
grounds, and in the same sovereign manner as 
adults, awakens holy affections, by which they 
are prepared for the kingdom of God. 

These thoughts, on this profound subject, have 
been penned with feelings of diffidence, and if 
any part is liable to objections,I may ask without 


M th eri et all infants who are reprobated, having formed | 
oreover the suffering of the an- | | > . : 
‘ = no moral character at all before their death, | conservators of public morals, andthe Dr. is 


dressed, but how do the fashionable females 
go to the Theatre and opera? I hope 
the Dr.’s next book will be on that subject, and 
that he will be as diligent to furnish himself 
with facts as in this,and then we shail have 
something more startling still, no question. 

As to the “ transmission of diseases from pa- 
rents tochildren,” what a fine field opens it- 
self to the view of a truly scientific and philo- 
sophical patriot, in those too frequent appen- 
dages of the theatre and opera, viz. houses of 
pollution! Now, Sir, as you are one of the 


. 
‘one ot the conservators of the public health,here 


‘isa fine chance for you to immortallize your 
names, if you have that “ bold, fearless, calm, 
| philosophical and unflinching spirit,” which,you 
'say, characterizes the work under considera- 
tion. For my part,I believe there are few 
men in our country or age, that have “ discrim- 
ination and firmness” enough to undertake 
such a work, whatever may be the amount of 
their “‘ knowledge” in the case. 

And as to“ mental derangement, madness, 
and suicide,” arising from “ religious melan- 
choly and despair,” brought about by the influ. 
ence of what are called “ revivals of religion, 
the Dr. ought to know that more than half 
the evils connected with his profession occur 
from improper management, and so it is in reli- 
gion. It often happens that the wives and 
children of unbelievers, when they first com- 
mence areligious course, meet with such cruel 
opposition from those who ought to be their 
best friends, that itis enough to drive them to 
despair, if not to madness and suicide. If you, 
Sir, and the Dr. will only look over the ac- 


counts that come from Paris, you will find more 
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en 


one city, in one year, | and present the extracts referred to, that they may 


red in all the Wnited judge of their moral tendency. 
From the Patriot and Democrat. 


~_—_—- ——_ — 


cases of suicide in that 

7 } ur 

than have ever occ all Un 

States, from the influence of religion, ever since | 
2s, 1 

thev became a nation. 


. a ithi ry enough 
2, , , stion, is it pat- occurred in this city, within a few years, are 
Finally, let me ask you the question, P to alarmall calm lovers of christianity. It will be re- 


riotic, is it democratic, to use Your influence 2 collected that two years ago last winter, a protracted 

any way, to deprive that great portion of yOUF | "ecting was begua in thiscity, about the first of Jan. 

‘fellow-citizens, who work all day fora living, 

of the privilege of going to meeting, wht rr 

where they judge themselves most benefitted ! 
lam yours respectfully, 


A TRUE PATRIOT. 
Hartford, Nov. 10, 1835. 


—E 


‘eal preachers came from a distance, handbills were 
posted, and tracts circulated, such as “ The Devil 
loves lazy Christians,” &c. to stimulate the whole 


| But the extravagant religious meetings which have | 


heathen lands, came up before the Board of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. A great assembly was present in 
the Society House. Dr. Macauley went extensively 
into the discussion of the meaning of the disputed word, 
and was supported by Dr. Milnor. Mr. Cone replied 
with his usual readiness and ability, showing that 
that was not the place and time to discuss the mean- 
ing of the word ; at the proper time he would not 
) Shrink from such discussion. It is, indeed, singular 


} members of the Union.” It would seem, from what 
_ has transpired, that this great Society is to be made 
| the arena to decide as to the orthodoxy of Baptist sen- 


—— 


ae ae ee et 


'many of them were young and beautiful. Nota male 
was present. And yet a Boston mob, to their eternal 
disgrace be it spoken,a mob of thousands assembled 
and broke up this meeting. The Mayor made his way 
through those who were tearing down partitions and 
committing other acts of violence and destruction.-- 

(The ladies departed amid a storm of hisses and the 
foulest abuse. The cry was now for Thompson.— 

The Mayor assured them that Thompson was not in 


uary, and continued without cessation nearly forly that any discussion as to the meaning of this word, | the city. Fora moment they were satisfied, until a 
when and | days! Hundreds flocked in from neighboring towns, | should be a moment tolerated in a Society of this large sign having on it the incendiary words,“ Anti- 
and feeble women and children in ali weathers, rush. | kind, which virtually carries on its lintel and door- slavery Office,” attracted their notice, and by the or. 
| ed into this excited scene, Bells were ringing, fanati- | posts the inscription,“ No sacrifice of tenets by the | der (!) of the Mayor, it was torn down and sacrificed 


to theirfury. It touched the pavement and in a mo- 
went was shivered to atoms. 
The cry was now for Garrison. 


} 
All this time we 


/community to madness. Awful consequences follow- timents. On the adjournment of the meeting. the | stood by his side, and not a muscle changed, he was 


aie _—_-——-- led. Regular industry was suspended ; sober-ininded | subject was re-committed to the same committee, to; at this moment firm and resolved, yet so calm, so self 


Extract of a letter dated 


Nonwicn, Nov. 16,1835. | convert made, we fear, at least ten persons were led to 


les. —It gives me much pleasure to 
— a two past bt has been | to such extravagances, ; ; 
an interesting state| Worse effects, if possible, succeeded ; we might 
mention instances of mental derangement and ruined 
health, resulting from this wild fanaticism. And this, 
too, in the enlightened and calm city of Hartford !—- 
. Sek Ms re in the very heart of New England ! 
7 hough the revin = _ rears A ed the one we en- ‘he facts are alarming in the highest degree. The 
ne _prpeeccned ae pas see so many fruits of danger of excited, crowded, evening meetings, espe- 
yespirivual nab as have already been gathered a —_ the health of — of ae ct int 
in. Within the last three weeks, I have had the satis- et elicate a a females — “ young 
faction of baptizing fifteen persons, who give evidence | © ‘That is p meee in the most startling light. in itl 
Fhaving believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, _ Others. is book must produce a great yr esangeeetrs i pu 
pate ve recentiy obtained hope in the Saviour, we the extravagant exciescences of modern revivelists in 
pce see, in few weeks, come forward to con. | se streng and yond peme it se ee 
feas Christ before men, by being buried with him in wenn | reaped ae rom their meee e s, 
baptism. From present appearances,we have encour. | shuws their ow a discrepancies and wi ge oo 
aging evidence that the work is yet progressing.— tion so clearly from their own writings, that i = 
There are now as many cases of serious inquiry after hardly fail to demolish the system of protrac ted ag 
salvation as there have been at one time. And among | ings, new measure revivals and hang erage - : 1e 
part that of the church who have entered into the spirit gift of tongues or the special aid of the tloly Ghost _ 
{i work of revival,there is probablyas mugh faith and at least among sober minded and discreet Christians. 
wes ver as there has been at any period since it com. | We shall hardly sce in this city, another /erty days 
2 of. Oo that the Spirit of God may be poured meeting. We shall hardly see reguiar clergymen, at- 
; ‘ter this exposure, venturing, at the hazard of the 


forth in more copious effusions, and by his divine in- |) : ; 
. . rg i : 28S +, to promote anoth- 
fluence, a multitude of impenitent sinners be subdued | health and happiness of their people, to p a 


and made obedient unto the faith of the gospel. 
The other chur hes in the city are also enjoying the | 
ame merciful visitation of Him who watks in the} 2 , . ‘ : 
det ofthe calidon penn al a | Woopsrock Association, Vt.—The 15th anniversa- 
mids : : 
Yours affectionately, 
Ss. S. MALLERY. 


Dear , 
inform you thattora n ; 
r the people of my charge sl 
eae Within that period, chr.stians 
| and made more spiritual, and im- 
ned and converted. 
been so general 


of religious feeling. 
have been quickenec 


penitent sinners have been awake 


times, sv ept over whole sections of the country. 


ry was held at Andover, Sept. 30th. Rev. Daniel 
Packer preached the introductory sermon from Jude, 
20th verse, and was chosen Moderator ; C. W. Hodges 

| and L.. B. Cole, Clerks. 

| In what they cali in their Minutes * concluding no. 

| tices,” they give a compendious view of the state and 


The following extracts are 


‘CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


HARTFORD, NOVEMBER 21, 1835. 
cneiinaibies amaienia —_..__—.-——_—— | progress of the churches. 


a ‘ ate ee 
Tie Soutn Bartist Meetine Hovse in this city | 
will be opened for public worship, the first Wednesday | 


deemed interesting. 
Sraristics.—The foregoing table shows that there 
; | are inthe Association 25 churches,17 ordained min- 
in December. Service will commence at half past 10 | isters, and three licentiates ;—~that 316 have been ad- 
o'clock, A. M. ded to the churches by baptism within the year ;—that 
ected that religious services will be held in| the total number of communicants is 2817 ;—that 
¥ there has been anet increase, during the year, of 256 


a . | members. 
week. Brethren in the ministry are invited to attend. | 


It is exp 
the house, each evening during the remainder of the 


seasons of refreshing, and to most of them some addi- 


Barrist Conventions.—- Within a few weeks past,| tions have been made by baptism. The churches 
which have been most highly favored, are, Mount. 


a good number of these bodies, both at the East and 
West, have held their anniversaries, At the Fast, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New York ; and Springfiela. 
in the West, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and th 
, ‘onventi festern Baptists. : ee 

ee ' — 44 . . | Lrrerary Instrrutions.—It will be gratifying to} 

In every one of them, it is said, harmony of senti. | t1,4 friends of the Redeemer ,who properly appreciate | 
ment and action have abounded ; anda determined the cause of education, to know that we have now, | 


Grafton, Rockingham and Westminster, and North 
Several of the churches speak of bright- | 


letters, they are beginning to feel revival intluence. 


opicit of gospel enterprise appease epen the face of Academies, both chartered at the last session of the 
their doings, so far as we bave seen them reported. Legislature. 

Hoping to be furnished with copies of their printed The Biack River Academy is located in the village 
minutes, we have deferred givirg the particulars of the | of Ludlow. It is furnished witha brick building, 30 | 
' by 40 feet, three stories high, conveniently arranged | 
into departments. It has a complete set of Apparatus 
particular hereafter, panda Library, This institution is under the superin- 

From the account of the Convention at Cincinnati, | tendence of Mr. N. N. Wood, A. b., and Miss Susan 

| M. Grig zs, as Principal and Preceptress. 


times and places of mecting; expecting to be more 


as far as itis given in the Cross and Journal, it is evi- | j ‘ : : 
‘ The Leland Enclish and Clas:ical School is located 


dent that increased strength of action may be anticipa-| 4+ Townshend. ‘This institution has also a good brick | 
ted from that body and its agents; and why may not! building, &c. 

It is believed that the advantages presented by these | 
institutions for acquiring a thorough education are 


second to those of no similar institution in the State. 


Evroay or Dr. Bareuam’s Boox.—On another page CONCLUDING REMARKS. 
will be found some strictures over the signature of | Beloved Brethren,— We have now been standing as | 
“AT Patriot.” TI hy tl . | onan eminence, from whence we have looked down | 

A True Patriot. le reason why they appear i) upon our beloved Zion. Much have we seen to in. | 
our columns is assigned over the remarks. We now | spire us with joy and fill our lips with praise. We have | 
give our readers another sort of language ; detached | seen sinners, in several places, flocking to the Saviour | 
| as clouds and as doves to their windows. We have seen | 

several beautiful temples rising up for the worship of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. We have seen, spring- 

We have nothing to say of the book. Our business | ing up, institutions of learning, which, if properly man- 
is solely with the facts alleged, and sentiments thrown | aged, are destined to send forth a healthful moral in. | 
| fluence on all the country around. In view of these | 
‘ _ things, well may we rejoice. But let us not, dear | 
what he says of the book, which he denominates a) brethren, in the joy we feel in view of what has been | 
* bold work.” | done, lose sight of what remains to be done. We yet) 


ay a 2 : ° 3 ° r | 
We cannot refrain from expressing our surprise at | live in the midst of those who are in their sins. We | 


! 
increased success be the result ? { 


extraets from the eulogy itself, as written by the Editor 
of the Patriot—nothing appearing to the contrary. 


out by the editor of the Democrat, in connection with 


j 


a ; | owe it to them,—we owe 1t to the Redeemer—to labor | 
the impolitic boldness of that gentleman in using the | for their salvation. Christian reader, look around | 
language he does, concerning the stormy fanaticism and you. Are there none impenitent, with whom you dai- | 
fury of revivals. We are equally astonished that he ly — ciate ? Are there no impenitent souls among | 
should announce his belief, that what Dr. B. had pub- | these with whem you daily sit at ie a Se 
’ PU! who are bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh ?— 
lished “ could hardly fail to demolish protracted meet-|Is there nothing that you can do to bring them to 
ings, revivals,” (cither new measure or old) and above | Christ and save them? Have you not reason to be- 
lieve, that, if you should feel and manifest all that | 
a _ | anxiety for their souls which you ought, they would | 
le with the anticipated demolition and ruin of reli- | soon feel for themselves, and fly to Him who alone 
gious revivals,“ the special aid of the Holy Ghost.” | can save the guilty? How then can you refrain 
| from making immediate exertion for the salvation of 
| the perishing around you ?_ Brethren, the vows of God 
| are on you, and the day of final account is hastening. 
them, we only wish to say, that our surprise is excited | In that day, happy shall he be of whom it can be said, 
by the fact, that the author well knew his paper was |“ He hath done what he could.” ? 

In this Association are 2017 souls, professing to en- 
: ote joy a hope of eternal life,—professing to love the souls 
who pray daily to God, fully believing, and as fully of men, You, reader, are one of thatnumber. To you 
knowing, the reality of * the special aid of the Holy |} wespeak. This may be your last year. How will you 
spend it? Whatwill you do in it for Gedand for 
; ; hep souls? O, we entreat you, make an immediate, an 
bearing “ witness with their spirits that they are the | entire consecration of yourself—of your all—to God, 
children of God.” | and, looking up to God for his Spirit to guide and as. 

How long the heads or members of such families, or | 8!8t YoU, resolve to make an effort for the salvation of 
Scone toe States tient i liedinins | some souls this year. Should each member do this, it 

Se ee ee ee ee ee ae the | would he a privilege of no ordinary kind to attend the 
eflicacious outpouriag of the Holy Spirit, will pay their | next anniversary of the Woodstock Association, 
money for such uncalled for tirades upon their “ most In behalf of the Association, 


holy faith,” is for them to decide. - by ge 
We feel under the greater obligation now to speak nan 


all that he should, in a manner we will not name, coup- | 


As every one who reads his remarks below, will 
form his own opinion of the feelings which dictated 


to go into families of fathers, mothers and children, | 


Ghost” in converting sinners, comforting saints, and | 


. } Clerks. 


and give warning, because, last May, when abroad in American Bisce Society.-—Our readors are aware 
the country, we were asked by old christian ac-| that the Board of this Society have been considering 
quaintances our opinion of the Patriot and Democrat ; | the question of withholding aid for printing the Bible 
and thon expressed our expectation and hopes, that its | translated by the Baptist Missionary, br. Judson, in 
¢olamns would be kept clear from aspersions and at-| Burmah. The fo!lowing remarks of the editor of the 
tacks on religion, We regret doing so, as we are dis- | N. Y. B. Register, show that Baptists may as well be 
Appointed. preparing for such an event. Deplorable as it would 
The publisher of that paper will, we believe, bear us | be, a separation from the national Society will proba- 
witness, that he was some month since, privately ex.| bly be forced upon us. May all hearts and hands be 
postulated with, upon the insertion of an article which | ready to do alone, what ought to be done in conjunc- 
looked like aspersing religion ; vut the Editor, it! tion with the wide spread labors of that noble institu- 
seems,isa“ bold man,” and has taken his course.-—| tion. 
The only question for Christians to decide is, whatis} From the N. Y. B. Register. 
their duty in reference to these things ? dence. 
We have now said to our readers what we felt that 


our duty to the truth of God and their safety required, | tation of the Bible, translated by their Missionaries, in 


Editorial Correspon. 


/erof those storms of fanatical fury, which have, at} 


Revivats.—Several of the churches have enjoyed | 


I ought to have mentioned, that, on Thursday after. | some twenty or thirly ladies doing the business of thei; 
noon last, the subject of aiding Baptists in the circu. Society. They all appeared of the first respectability 


a fortnight. The public feeling is becoming greatly 

, all others, I should not be surprized. Let Christians 

| pray earnestly forguidance in this great matter. 
Yours, Kc. 


; 


| In an Epiroriat Summaay of the Cross and Baptist 
| Journal is the following item: “ The Christian See. 
retary and the Christian Watchman wust not quarrel. 
Their names should forbid this. Baptist papers have 
been in harmony. So may they remain.” 

Amen, say we. But would itnot have been quite as 
proper to caution the Watchman alone, not to quarrel 
with the Secretary? If that paper chooses to attack 
the Secretary, whocan helpit? By the way, br. Ste- 
vens, we are glad tosee that you havo inserted with 
approbation, (and the Am. Bap. has dono so too) the 
very article with which the Watchman chose “to quar- 


} 


rel.” 

Now is the Secretary to blame, because the Watch- 
The Secretary 
will mot quarrel with its co-workers; it will sooner 


man disliked what others approved ? 


run than contend—-only in self defence. 


The Geographical Key ; or Guide to an improved 
plan of studying Geography. By Charles Morley, 
A. B.--pp. 32. Hartford: published by Henry 
Benton. 135. 


This is another attempt to improve the plan of the 
study of Geography, or rather, (as appears by the ti- 
tle.) a“ key” which is intended to unlock the door, 
and guide the student*to an improved plan” which is to 
follow the Key. This is a small thing of quarto form, 
like Parley and other juvenile books; and we think 
would have been more useful if instead of the numer- 
ous initials, the names of places indicated had been 


given. Others will form their own opinions. 


Suockine Catastrorne.—The Powder Mill belong- 
ing to S. L. Pitkin, in Manchester, was blown up on 
Wednesday morning last, and 4 men lost their lives. 

The flash was seen and the report heard in this 


holly, Ludlow, Windsor, 2d Townshend, Plymouth, | city. 


Svrcipe.—Mr. Horace Eaton, of Somers, put an 
with a shoe-knife. Our isformant says, he was found 
upon his face, with the knife in his throat, and both 


hands holding the handle. Mr. E. was supposed to 


but she did not heed it, supposing he only meant to 
frighten her. Six orphan children and the widow now 
mourn the fatal event. 


Asner Kneecann,—The judgment rendered against 
this individual some time since in Boston, has been 
confirmed by the court to which he appealed. 


Gate at Burrato.—A severe gale (why not call it | 


hurricane ?) has been experienced at Buffalo, by which 
a number of houses and other buildings were blown 
down, the flats laid six feet under water, shipping on 
the lake injured, a schooner sunk in the harber, and 
some lives lost. 


As there can be no virtue in keeping secret the fact 
ofthe late fiendish mob in Boston, and as some of our 
readers, men of business, and too much piety to spend 
time in reading all political papers, have this week 
told us they did not know there had been such a mob. 
we now give the best collected account we have seen, 
taken from the Morning Star. Such is the work of in- 
cendiaries and fanatics for Slavery. Already have the 


fanatics of the South done inconceivably more to take 


| Christians were grieved and offended; and for one report again at the next meeting of the Board, in about | possessed ; he sat at his desk writing a letter. He 
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_ At Windsor, Mr. George Allen, aged 79—a revolu- 
tionary pensioner. 

At New Haven, on the 9th inst., Elizabeth. aged 6 
years—on the 10th, Philander B. aged 4, and on the 
12th, Emeline, aged 2 years—all of searlet fever, and 
children of Mr. Andrew Tuttle. Mr. T.’s wife having 
died a few months ago, he has now buried his whole 
family. 


NOTICES. 


Polemic Socicty, 

THE Society wil! meet on Wednesday evening next 
at half past 6 o'clock, at Mr. Normand Lyman’s in 
Front street. 

Hartford, Nov. 21. 


—_—___. ~ -- -- - — 
————— 
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THE Board of the Connecticnt Baptist Education 


, knew that he was surrounded, he expected to fall a 


doubt the truth of'a religion which appeared to lead | excited ; and if th.s matter should shortly swallow up | victim to the mob’s demoniac fury. Atthe urgent re- 


quest ofthe Mayor, he attempted to escape Aided 
by a few friends he descended from a back window.— 


The building was now searched by Mr. Parkman, who | 


pledged his word that Garrison was not in the build- 
jing. The riot act had been read and the mob order- 
, ed to disperso. We hoped that Garrison was safe, but 
| soon shouts were heard in another direction, Was it 
possible they had found him? His friends had se. 
creted him in a carpenter's shup, but be was discover. 
ed. They drow him forth with a rope rouud bis neck 
and body, and urged him te jump from the window — 
Ho refused, and they let hii down by the rope. With 
shouts of fiendish exultatioa they seized, half stripped, 
and dragged him along. He was opposite the City 
Hall, in State street, when the Mayor and a posse of 


gles, rescued him, and carried him into the Mayor’s of. 
fice. During this struggle, the impression was univer- 
sal that he would be murdered on the spot, and cries 
of * don’t kill him!” were heard from every quarter, 
mixed with an occasional “ dunn him, he deserves it !” 


witness of the riot : 


“ By the exertions of the Mayor, Mr. G. was placed 
in a hack and driven off to jail, as the only safe place 
for him. Several unsuccessful effurts were made‘to 
upset the vehicle and cut the traces of. the horses,— 
The driver, however, manifested uncommon fortitude. 

From ali we can learn, Mr. Garrison exhibited won. 
derful presence of mind. When he found himself so. 
cured in jail, he good-naturedly exclaimed, “ never was 
aman so glad to get into jail befure.” Ulis friends 
who visited him, found him as composed as usual.— 
We state this fact, because some of the papers, with 
their accustomed facility at falsehood, have misrepre- 
sented the matter. 

There is no doubt in our mind, that if cither 
Thompson or Garrison could have beeu fairly in the 
clutches of the fiends, their lives would have been ta- 

ken. 

Reader, those who were engaged in this riot, call 
themselves men, and gentlemen. We do not dispute 
their claim to the title. but till now we have ever 
gloried in our birth-right. And this is the land of 
Liserty !—liberty of speech, liberty of the press !— 
Our soul is sick at such hypocrisy. Give us the t.u: 
iron despotism of the Autocrat of all the Russias, 
rather than this miserable mockery. 


Such IS Boston, the boasted Cradle of American 
' Liberty ! She is now emulous of being FREEDOM'S 
|GRAVE !—and expire American Freedom wherever 
'she may—let Tyranny fix her cemetery wherover he 


| will, Boston has built up a cenotaph for her in tho late 


e| ening prospects, Judging from facts stated in their| end to his own life last week, by stabbing his throat riot, and our republican, philanthropic and christian 


editors, by their apologies for the mob, in charging the 
|responsibility upon Abolitienists, are chiselling upon 
| it the inscription ! 

Beloved, let us * seek that kingdom which caunot 


within the bounds of the Association, two flourishing | be deranged, and had told his wife, the day previous, be moved.” 
| of his intention, and what she must do after his death ; | 


We learn from the Lowell Times, that among those 
who encountered the ill directed fury of the rioteas in 
| Boston, was our much respected brother, Elder Thurs- 
ton, pastor of the Freewill Baptist church in Lowell. 
The Times says the circumstances were as follows. 
Several well dressed ruffians were making a cowardly 
assault on a person whom they ivistook for Garrison, 
which led brother T. to remonstrate with the assail- 
lants. His interposition brought on him the resent- 
ment of the party, who assailed him with blows and 
kicks. We are happy, however, in saying that our 
brother escaped without any material injury. 

| Zion’s Flerald says : 

** Several persons, in the mean timo, were supposed 
| to be Garrison, and severely handled in consequence, 
| brother Ela among the rest. Ten or twelve blows 
‘were aimed at him, but ne escaped without injury.— 
Bibles and Hymn Booke were thrown out of the Hall, 
and eagerly mutilated and trampled upon by the infi- 
dels. One slight serio-comical incident we could not 
help smiling at. A man who was full of patriotism, 
and helping on the mob, had in one hand a doltle,while 
the other was waved for the Union.” 


The Lowell Philanthropist, in his short notiee ofthe 
late riot in Boston says— 

“ Sheriff Parkman secured Garrison, and by dint of 
resvlute effort lodged him in Leverett street jail, out of 
the way of the mub. The Post regrets this outrage, 
and so do we, but we are satisfied, as stated in our 
last No., that editors who constantly fan the embers 


lives, maim the budies of freemen, destroy dwellings, 
and subvert law, order, and social safety among us, 
than would ever have been produced among them by 
the people whom they call fanatics and incendiaries. 


It is high time to view things through a more prop. | 


er medium, and to cease the work of self-destruction, | 
to which we are urged by unfeeling tyrants at a dis- | 
tance. They chuckle at our folly, and despise our | 
self-inflicted sufferings. 


RIOT IN BOSTON. 


Now, that we are brought to witness such demon. 
strations of the degeneracy and corruption of our coun. 
try, as are afforded by the disgraceful and wicked mob 
in Boston on the 2lst ult. let us, if not before, be ad- 
monished to look to a power higher than any earthly, 
for the preservation of those sacred rights of which we 
have so much boasted. Let us lean, for security, on 
other supportthan the institutions of our government 
in which we have so much gloried. Let the Christian 
and the philanthropist haste to place himself under 
the shield of the Redeemer ; this is the only place of 
safety. Let them look for help and success to the 
arm of Omnipotence. 

The Femaie—imark that—the Female Anti-slavery 
Society, had given notice in one ar two papers, that 
their annual meeting would be held at the Anti-Sla- 
very Hall, at 8 o’clock on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day. In consequence of this notice, the following 
hand-bill was extensively circulated through the city ! 


THOMPSON—THE ABOLITIONIST! 


That infamous foreign scoundrel, THOMPSON, 
will hold forth this afternoon, at the Liverator Or- 
Fick, No. 48 Washington street. ‘The present is a fair 
opportunity for the friends of the Union to snake 
Thompson out! It will be a contest between the Abo. 
itionists and the friendsof the Union. A purse of 
one hundred dollars has been raised by a number of pa- 
triotic citizens, to reward the individual who shall first 
lay violent hands on THOMPSON, so that he may be 
brought to the tar kettle betore dark. Friends of the 
Union ! be vigllant ! 

Boston, Wednesday, 120’clock. 


**At 3 o'clock,” says the editor of the Lowell Times, 
‘““we made our way tothe Anti-slavery Rooms ; the 
mob was already there. We ascended the staircase, 
There satin calm collectedness and noble firmness 


of mobocracy, are chiefly responsible.” 


Now let us sincerely inquire, who are the editors 
that “ fan the embers of mobocracy ?” Are they those 
who plead the cause ofthe poor and needy, and ad- 
vocate the right of free discussion? Or, are they such 
as, expressing ‘‘regret” for outrages, yet qualify 
their “ regrets” with this sentiment, that they who 
reprove sin “are chiefly responsible” for the out- 
rages to which the guilty are excited by such repioof ? 
Who fanned the embers of mobocracy at Ephesus,Paul 
who preached against Idolatry, or Demetrius, who, 
because Paul's preaching “ endangered his erft,” stir- 
red up the populace against Paul? And who was 
“ chiefly responsible,” Paul, or Demotrius ? 


Arrotntment.—We understand that Rev. G. B. 
Cheever, of this town, has received the appointment of 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Oberlin Institute. 
~—Salem Landmark. 


MARRIED. 


————— os 


Constables rushed in, and by the most desperate strug. | 


Says the editor of the Zion's Herald, who was also a 


Society, will hold their next quarterly meeting at the 
house of Rev. John Cookson, in Middletown, on 
| Ww ednesday, Dee. 9th, at 11 o'clock, A. M. Persons 
wishing the patronage of the Scciety, are invited to 
make application at that meeting. 


S. 5S. MALLERY, Secretary. 
Norwich, Nov, 17, 1835. ' 


THE New London County and vicinity Baptist 
Ministerial Conference, will hold its next session in 
the meeting-house of the 2d Baptist Church in Groton 
tho last Tuesday of November, at 2 o'clock, P. M. F 

N. E. SHAILOR, See. 


THE next monthly meeting of the Harrrorp 
County Temreranct Society will be held at West 
Hartford, on the 4th Tuesday—the 24th day of Nov. 
wa will meet at 10 o'clock A. M. Address at 

D. HUMPHREY, Secretary. 


THE next meeting of the Middlesex County Bap. 
tist Ministerial Conference, will be held in Haddam, at 
the house of Rev. A Gates, on Tuesday, the Ist of 
Dec. next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

If. WOOSTER, Sec. 

Deep-River, Nov. 10th. 1835. 


Connecticut Literary Institu- 
tion. 


a’ HE quarterly examination of the Con. Lit. Insti- 
tution will take place on the 24th inst. The ex. 
ercises of the Classical Department will occupy the 
forenoon, and those of the English Department the 
afternoon of the day. Theexamination will be suc— 
ceeded by a vacation of two weeks, at the close of 
which the winter term will commence, under the di- 
rection of Rev. Wm, Shailer, of the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

The Examining Committee are Messrs. G, Phippen, 
G. F. Davis, and N. Wildman. 

G. PHIPPEN, Sec’y. 
Nov. 5, 1835. : 


NOTICE. 

THE Trustees of the Connecticut Literary Institu- 
tion will meet according to regular adjournment, at 
the Institution, in Suffield, on ‘Tuesday, 24th inst. at 
9 o’clock, A. M. Punctual attendance is desired, as 
business of importance willcome before the board. 

The winter term in the above named Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, Dec. 9th. 

PRICE OF TUITION, 
For the Languages, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, per 
quarter, $5,0> 
Higher branches of English, 4,00 
Common English branches, 3,00 
Prudential expeuses, per term, 25 

Board and washing (6 pieces per week) including 
tea and coffee $i,12 1.2 per week. Without tea and 
Coffee 31,00. Furnished rooms from 50 to 75 cents 


per term. 
GEORGE PHIPPEN, Sec. 


Payson’s indelible Ink, 
—A new article, used without any preparalion— 
FOR SALE BY 


E. W. STORRS & CO. 
i ~~ Ink iy warranted perfectly indelible, and not 


to injure or corrode the finest Jinen or Cambric. 
It is used in the same manner upon linen and cotton, 
that common ink is used upon paper. The trouble- 
sone process attending the use of other kinds, must 
give this a decided advantage. 
Those purchasing to sell again, can be supplied by 
us on very reasonable terme. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

in great variety, and upon most favourable terms, 

A good supply of School Books, to which the atten- 
tion of Teachers, Merchants and Schoo! Committees 


are respectfully invited. 
Exchange Buildings, Main st., Hartford, Nov. 20. 


“The Baptism; or the Little 
Enquirer.’ 


UST published and foc sale by the Massachusetts 

Baptist Sabbath School Union—Depository, 47 
Cornhill, Boston—* Tue Baptism; or the Little In- 
quirer. Designed for the use of Sabbath Schools. By 
Wilson Jewell, M. D.” 

It is a work, the style of which, is admirably adapt- 
ed to the understanding of children ; and is well wor- 
thy a place in all our Sabbath-school libraries. 

Also, for sale as above—The Bequest; Maria 
Catharine ; History of Intemperance; Todd’s Lec. 
tures to Children; Mary Lothrop; Young Chris- 
tian’s Guide; The Friends; S. S.'Teacher’s Compan- 
ion; Book for the S.S. Teacher; Hague’s Guide to 
Conversation on the New Testament; Stow’s Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission to India; Sutton’s Orissa Mis- 
sion; Malcom’s Bible Dictionary; Linceln’s S. 8. 
Class Book; Union Questions; S. School Lessons; 
and a very great variety of unexceptionable Sabbath 
School Books. 

CFThe Sabbath Schoo] Treasury, an interesting 
and valuable monthly periodical for Sabbath Schools, 
is published by the Union. Terms—50 cts. a year, in 


advance. 
C. B. SHUTE, Agent of the Depository. 


In this city, on Thursday last, by Rev. H. Stan- 
wood, Dr. John R. Lewis, of Carlinville, Illinois, to 
Mrs. Ruth Ann Stanley, of Farmington. 

At Norwich, on the 8th ult. by Rev. S. 8.1 Mallory, 
Mr. Alexander H. Emmons, >f East Haddam, to Miss 
Mary Ann Wilson. Mr. George;A. Pratt, of Say- 
brook, to Miss Mary Ann Potter. 

At Norwich, on the 15th inst. by Rev. 8. 8. Malle. 
ry, in one ceremony, Mr. Edward S. Fuller, of North. 
bridge, Mass. to Miss Eliza W. Minard, of Norwich, 
—Mr. Charles Crawley, to Miss meline Miner, both 
of Norwich. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. Richard C. 
Robins, to Miss Sally Fuller, both of Greenville. 

At New London, by Rev. Mr. McEwen, Mr. Frank- 
lin Starr, to Miss Louisa, daughter of Capt. Alexan- 
der Deuglass. 

At Montville, by Rev. J. Miner, Mr. Marion Ames, 
of Waterford, to Miss Eliza Ann Forsyth, of the for- 
mer place. 

At Montville, by the same, Mr. Martin Dart, of 
Waterford, to Miss Emeline Stewart, of the former 
place. 


DIED. 
In this city, on the 7th inst. Mrs. Laura Tibbils, aged 
32, wife of Mr. William Tibbils. On the 18th, Miss 


Mary Moore, daughter of the late Mr. Daniel Moore. 
At East Hartford, on the 11th inst. Mr. Chester Ris- 


ley, aged 42. 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. 


Office north side State House Square, between the 
Hartford and Exchange Banks. 


FIIS Institation is the oldest of the kind in the 
State, having been established moro than twen- 
ty-five years. It is incorporated with a capital of 
150,000 Dollars, which is invested and secured in the 
best possible manner. It insures Public Buildings, 
Churches, Dwellings, Stores, Merchandize, Furni- 
ture, and personal property generally, from loss or 
damage by fire, on the snost favorable and satisfactory 
terms. : P 
The Company will adjust and pay all its losses with 
liberality and promptitude, and thus endeavor to re- 
tain the confidence and patronage of the public. 
Persons wishing to insure their property, who re- 
side in any town in the United States, where this 
Company has no Agent, may apply through the Port 
Office directly to the Secretary ; and their proposals 
shall receive immediate attention. : 
The following gentlemen are directors of the Com. 


pany :— 
Eliphalet Terry, Albert Day, — 
R. B. Ward. Samuel Williams, 


F. J. Huntington, 


S. H. Huntington, 
ee Elisha Colt, 


H. Huntington, Jr. 


in D, M 
S97 ELIPHALET TERRY, Preai lent. 


JAMES. G. BOLLES, Secretary. 
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From the Boston Recorder. of the A raxes, touches Eerzerum, and crowns 


We met the following lines some time ago ina N, : : . . , icl 
Haven paper. It is one of the most beautiful flow-| with a chain of mountains, some of which, es- 


ers which we owe to the city of gardens, onc of the | pecially in the direction of Mars, must be of a 


most fragrant which “ the valley of peace” has ever | very considerable height, as Isaw their sum- | 


e its sec vara hundred fold ; and , : ‘ - 4 ; 
produced. May itsseed beara hundre er limits in October, a time when in general the 
may it serve to quicken and support the weary travel- ‘ led in its et rnal 
ler, who has sought in vain a resting place and a home Great Ararat alone is mantied tn its eferniu 
in the beautiful but transient consvlations which na-| snow, covered to a great depth, aodtouan extent 
ture and its philosophy affords, or in the deceittul| of ghout 20 wersts, with a thicker layer of 
promises and hepes by which man has been led to) snow. ‘These mountains are probably the 


disregard the “ chief corner stone” of God’s temple, | | > ah 
_ . . - g i al Ss. 
and may we all be ready to join the writer's appeal. | Saganlug and a part of the lauru 


extremity of this chain winds round the sources | 


the left: bank, in the same manner as the right, | 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


ee, 


right bank of the Araxes, and in which some result that the mountain on this side was not {and under the third head, he would tell them 
Che western | inaccessible. 


In descending, however, we met} what they did not know, nor he either. “ And 
with a danger which we had not anticipated ;— | now,” said Mr. T. « Mr, F. evidently is on his 
‘for if in the descent of every mountain you third head.” 

tread less safely than in going up, it 1s sull! yf, there not much preaching at the present 
more difficult to tread firmly, when you look time on the third head? . 

down upon such a surface of ice and snow as | 
that over which we had to pass for more than a ES Riis D OF ae 
werst, and where, if we aod and fell, there | MENNONITES IN FRANCE. 

was nothing to stopus but the sharp pointed; “ The Evangelical Society of Paris have al- 
‘masses of stone in which the region of eternal so turned their attention towards the Menno. 
ice loses itself, The danger here is perhaps nifes. You know probably the name and pecu- 
rather in the want of habit than in real difficul- liar doctrines of the members of this sect.— 
lies. My young friend, whose courage had) They resemble strongly the Anabaptists of the 


Raise, raise then a temple for Jesus our Lord. 
B. 
GOD'S TEMPLE. 


** But who is able to build Hima house, seeing the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain Him ? 


2 Chron. ii. 6. 
Let the cedar of Lebanon raise its tall head, 
And bow to the carliest light in the sky. 
Let the evergreen-palm for the royal be spread, 
And the fir mid the clouds breathe,its evening sigh ; 
But trees of the mountain, the desert or plain, 
Are not for the building of God's holy fane. 


Ye cunning devices in silver and gold, 
Ye hangings ofcrimson and purple and blue, 
Yeo wonderful gems, of a value untold, 
Thou altar of brass and thou molten sea too, 
Ye odors of incense, ihe lamps and the flowers, 
Are not for the fane of a God, such as ours. 


Oh the temple of God is the undying soul, 
Redeemed from its sins by the blood of the Son ; 


What are myriads of worlds though in brightness they 


roll, 
Compared toa heart which the Saviour has won. 
Raise, raise then a temple—be Jesus alone 
Its lustre, its glory, its chief-corner stone, 


The ark of the promise forever shall dwell, 


And the cherubim guard it beneath their soft wings ; 


There to Jesus the anthem of praisos shall swell, 
And blend with the music from heavenly strings ; 
Raise, raise then a temple to Jesus our Lord, 

In the innermost soul be He loved and adored. 


ES 
From the N. York Jour. of Commerce. 


ASCENT TO MOUNT ARARAT. 
Since the days of Noah, it is not known that 


any human being has reached the summit of lthe clefts of the rocks. 


the Great Ararat, until 1829, when the feat 
was accomplished by Prof. Parrot. ‘Taking 
with him Mr. Behagal as mineralogist, Messrs. 
Hehn and Schiemann, medical students of Mos. 


cow, and Mr. Federow, astronomer of St. Pe- | 


tersburgh, he commenced his journey on the 


20th March, 1829, and arrived at ‘Tiflis on the, 


6th of June. 


distance to Mount Ararat being by the road 
about 280 wersts, (say 200 miles.) ‘The an. 
nexed description of the mountain and its «s- 


cent, is taken from a work recently published by | 


Prof. Parrot, at Berlin, as quoted in the For. 
eign Quarterly Review : 

“The mountains of Ararat rise at the 
southern extremity of a plain, which the Arax- 
es traverses in a considerable bend, and which 
is about fifty wersts in breadth, and more than 
100 in length. Ararat consists of two moun. 
tains, namely, the Great Ararat, and its imme- 
diate neighbor the Little Ararat, the former ly- 


Owing to circumstances which | wT ENE ERI PM i : 

we need not stop ae slain, they were unable Arguri (Isaac) was quite dejected trom the cold, y,44), and the number of subscribers is now about 
Tifli 7 } 1 : f ail ; for he had nothing but his summer clothing ;-— 5-99. 8. SS. Jour. 

toleave Lillis tui the ist of September,—t © his whole neck, and also his legs, from the | 


probably been proof against severer trials, lost| sixteenth century ; they date their origin from 
" his presence of mind here—his foot slipped and | a German, Simon Menno, a cotemporary of Lu- 
he fell: butas he was about twenty paces be- ther, who gathered around him the most mod- 
hind me, | had time to thrust my pole firmly erate and peaceable Anabaptists, and formed 


The impression which the sight of Ararat 
| makes on every one whose mind is capable of 
| comprehending the stupendous works of the 
Creator, is awful and mysterious, and many a 
‘sensitive and intelligent traveller has endeav- jn the ice, to take asure footing in my capita! for them a system of rules, 
lored, with glowing pen and skilful pencil, to snow-shoes, and, while [I held the pole in my are spread over Germany and Holland ; and 
‘describe this impression ; and ia the feeling right hand, to catch him in passing with my are also found in considerable numbers in the 
‘that no description, no delineation, can come lett. My position was well chosen, but the east of France, along the banks of the Rhine. 
up to the sublime object before them, every one | straps which fastened my ice-shoes broke, and, ‘They live on small farms, and have no church- 
‘who has made such an attempt must certain’y | instead of being able to stop my friend, | was! es, but meet from time to time in barns to cele- 
have experienced how difficult it is to avoid, | carried with him in his fall. He was so fortu- | brate their worship. ‘They choose from among 
both in language and in sketching, every thing | nate as to be stopped by some stones, but I roll- | themselves pious men, to whum they confide 
that is poetical in expression or exaggerated in| ed on for half a werst, till | reached some frag- | the duties of pastor, without requiring of them 


truth. 'ofmy barometer was dashed to pieces—my | When their situation came to the knowledge of 

Atseven o’clock in the morning of the 12th) chronometer burst open, and covered with the committee of the Evangelical Society, a 
September, [ set out on my journey, | from the blood—every thing had fallen out of my pock- lively interest was felt for this isolated sect, 
convent of St. James near the foot of the moun- | ets, but | escaped without severe injury. As destitute of the most common means of instruc- 
tain] accompanied by Mr. Schiemann. We soon as we had recovered from our fright, and | tion. A member of their communion, Mr. P’e- 


of Arguri, who was a good huntsiman, and our) collected the most important of our effects, and | with the necessary aid to visit the different set- 
route was first in the bottom of the valley, then | continued our journey. We were soon atter-|tlements of Mennonites. ‘This devoted chris- 


there are two small stone houses stunding close | Schak, who had very prudently waited for our | miles round, reading and explaining the Bible ; 
to each other ; the one formerly a chapel, and} return. Having made a fire, we passed the) he holds meetings, and endeavors in every way 
the other built as a protection for a spring which | night inthe grassy region, and on the third day | to advance the progress of the truth. Already 
is considered sacred. lreached the convent, where we were regaled | his ministry has been blessed to several Men. 

From the chapel we crossed the grassy cle- | with an excellent breakfast. We however took | nonite pastors, who feel the necessity of de. 
vation which forms the right declivity of the | care not to tell the Armenians any thing about | voting themselves tothe study of the gospel.— 


cleft ; we suffered so much from the heat of our accident, as they would certainly not have Not only the Mennonites gather round Mr. | 


the day, that our cossack, who would probably failed to ascribe it to a judgment from heaven Roth, but other persons attend his meetings ; 
have much rather been seated on horseback for our presumptuous attempt to reach the sum- | and what is more gratifying still, is, thatin sev- 
and galloping about on the Steppes for three | mit, which they say has been prohibited to mor- | eral places, souls have cordially embraced the 
days, than scrambling over the rocks for a tals by a divine decree since the time of No- gospel, and glory in the cross of Jesus Christ. 
couple of hours, was ready to sink from fatigue, ah, 1. Y. Obs, 

and we were obliged to send hin back. At) (Remainder next week.) ssieias 
about six o’clock in the evening, when we also | satantaiinnsheesinlialigsticeouatbial — ANECDOTE OF WILBERFORCE. 


were much tired, and had almost reached the} In the vear 1820, the Methodist Episcopal! 4 friend told me that he found hi . 
snowy region, we chose our night s lodging in Church established a branch of their « Book ‘the greatest agitation lookit - f pi hate ‘h 
We had attained a (oneern” in Cincinnati. seh tao hank Gece. saaes cf he ieee 
height of 11,675 Paris feet ; ny the sheltered first eight years averaged $6,830 per annum. jj, was waitine for it—he had delayed tl 

| places about us lay some new-fal en snow, and ‘The sales have gradually increased, and the av. eel till deo leet em ie ‘ : i . :" 
the temperature of the air was at freezing ¢rage amount for the last three years has been aie a vexed sik Manel ge k * a 
}point. Mr. Schiemann and [| had provided more than $24,000 annually. ‘The last Gen. bene By when hase in th ; em = : ow 
ourselves tolerably well for such an under- 674) Conference established another branch in prices loot : My friend = spe 4 ‘Sins. acid 
taking ; besides the pleasure ‘ the Sek at New Orleans. In May, 1834,the Western (4, heneclf, « Now for vas Wilberitres’e 
- . _ . ' acer. Schack ¢« ree en, ‘ , eg . ~ ’ ’ 

warmed us; but our athletic Jager, Schack of Christian Advocate was commenced in Cincin- temper will give away.” He had hardly 
thought thus, when Wilberforce turned to him, 
jand said, « What a blessing it isto have these 
dear children—only think what a relief, amidst 


The Mennonites | 


form, and to keep strictly within the bounds of | nents of lava near the lower glacier. ‘The tube preparatory studies for the sacred ministry.— | 


took with us one of our cossacks anda peasant thanked God for our miraculous escape, we fer Roth, was sent among them, and furnished | 


up its right acclivity towards the spot where | wards delighted to hear the voice of our good tian traverses the country for thirty or forty | 


—— 


National Church Harmony, 


YONTAINING tunes calculated for public wor 

NY ship, Anthems and select pieces for Fasts 
Phanksgivings, Christmas, Missionary Meetings, Or. 
dinations, Dedications, Anniversaries, &c. &e. &c 
by N. D. Gould, new stereotype edition, enlarged. 

The publishers have been induced, in consequence 
of the very liberal patronage bestowed upon this 
work, to add to it, fourteen pages of new music, in ad. 
dition to the former supplement, without increase of 
price. 

The work now eontains 250 psalm tunes, givi ga 
‘arge variety, adapted to every metre of the Sacred 
poeiry found in books used in any of our Churches. 
j ft also contains 80 Anthems and select pieces, includ. 
ling the compositions of more than one hundred differ. 
lent authors. 
ic The new plan adopted for this work of placing the 
jtull harmony on the Bass and Treble statf, in small 
notes, has been highly commended, and will readily 
ibe acknowledged of important advantage to all those 
who play the Organ or Piano Forte. 
| ‘The conciseness and clearnss of the Rudiments— 
the adaptation of additional words to the common 
tunes, to give variety, and prevent the scholar fiom 
| learning Time, Accent, Tune, words, &c. by note too, 
/must also be an advantage, perceived by every teacher 
! and chorister. 
The metrical tunes are so arranged, that on most 
| of the pages will be found two of a different charac. 
| ter, on such relative keys as will enable Choristers to 
‘pass readily from one to the other, when the senti- 
ment of the words vary in the same hymn, 80 as to 
| require music of different character. 
| As the work is stereotyped, the public will not be 
| perplexed by constant changes, as none will be made, 
| except the addition of tunes, which all can have, and 
) the correction of typographical errors which may oc. 
| cur. 
| ‘I'he work is printed on good paper, from handsome 
|type,aud isin every way manufactured in a good 
manner. 
| 
| 


JUVENILE HARMONY, containing Appropriate 
Hymns and music, for Sabbath Schools, Sabbath 
| School Anniversaries, and Family Devotion. By N, 
| D. Gould. 
| ‘This little work which is intended for Sabbath 
| Schools, Sabbath School Anniversaries, and Family 
Devotion, we consider one of great merit, because pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the object for which it is in. 
jtended. It contains the Rudiments of music set forth 
in a plain familiar manner, so that persons little vers. 
ed in the science of music may understand, so as to be 
able to teach Children and Youth in this interesting 
| and increasingly popular branch of education. The 
| music, which is mostly origiual, is simple, yet chaste ; 
| the words are appropriate, and the form and exeeution 
of the work such, as to render it attractive, Its re- 
markable cheapness too, we think must recommend 
it toevery one desiring such a work. It contains 
thirty-one Tunes and sixty-three Hymns, and is sold 
at the very low price of $10 per hundred or 12 1.2 


Phe receipts of the) which he had mislaid—one of the Royal Fam. ! 


| cts. single. 
| We think it cannot but meet with a grateful recep. 
| tion by the friends of Sacred Music, and particularly 
| by Children and Sabbath School Teachers through- 
} out the country. 
j= Teachers and Choristers will }« furnished with 

sample copies gratis, on application*to the Publish. 
ers, GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 59 Wash. 
| ington-street, Boston. 
_ 


PROTECTION 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ceive proposals for FIRE and MARINE INSU. 


Having been duly organized, are now ready to re. 


|knee to the sandal, were quite bare, and his gents rb We eee 
‘head was only covered with an old handker. | AN INCIDENT WELL APPLIED. 
chief. I had neglected to think about his ward-! There isas much good sense in the following 
robe before setting out, and therefore itwas my article from the Philadelphia Gazette, as we 
duty to help him as well as I could: but, as have met with, in the same space, in many a 
ineither of us had much clothing to spare, 1 day : 

|wrapped up his neck and his bare limbs in) —« Some thirty odd yearsago, when we be- 
| sheets of blotting paper, which L had taken with longed to that age that delights in the erv of 
me for drying plants, and this was a great re-| fire and the noise of the fireman’s trumpet, we, 
lieftohim, At day-break we pursued our jour- | jike other youths, were fond of playing an en- 
ney towards the eastern side of the mountain, | sine, and on one eccasion recollect a position 
'and soon reached the declivity which runs im-! in which we were placed whilst directing the 
_mediately from the summit : it Consists entirely ipe. The spot at which we aimed appeared 


ing to the north-west, the latter to the south. | of pointed rocky ridges coming down from 


to us the proper one, but we were coustantly 


heir summits ten wersts and a half apart) ahoy ont ee avines of na 
eam, ‘ arapart’ above, and leaving between them ravines ot annoyed by the cry of “ play here,” from one | 


‘other hurries, to bear their voices and know 
they are well.” —From the Christian Keepsake 
for 1836. 


RANCE, at their office in State street a few doors 
westof Front street. 
VAVUIS Institution was incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of this State, for the purpose of effecting 
PATTER -PELECTIO Fire anon Manine Insurance. Its capital is ONE 
A BEAUTIFUL REFLECTION. HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
It cannot be that earth is man’s abiding LARS, with liberty to increase the same to Halfa 
place. It cannot be that our life is cast up by | Million. The first named sum is all paid in or secured, 


. . " F; , mY Ss 5 ML ) ) is reste ; F; 
the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon its und the whole amount ($150,000) is vested in Bank 
: per pw thi . | Funds, Mortgages, and approved endorsed notes; al! 
Vaves and sink Into nothingness, 

5S 


, ; Else why 1S | which, oa the shortest notice, could be converted into 
it, that the high and glorious aspirations which | cash, and appropriated to the payment of losses. The 
leap like angels from the temple of our heart, | Directors pledge themselves to issue policies on as 


are forever wandering about unsatisfied? Why | ftverable terms as any ote Office in the 
— . ~ |States, and by fairness and liberality in cofducting 
~ v aT ‘ . Pe | e y y - 

is it that the rainbow and the cloud come over | the business of the Company, they expect to gain the 


us with & beauty that is not of earth, and then | confidence of the public. The following gentlemen 
pass off and leave us to muse upon our faded | are Directors of the Company :— 


er i ight line, and the base of | sider 2 in whi » icv mantle of ; 
from each other in a right line, and the base of | considerable depth, in which the icy mantle of quarter—“play there,” from another, and “play 


both mountains united by a broad level valley. | the summit loses itself, amid glaciers of great 


This is occupied by the herdsmen for the pas- extent. 


There were several of these rocky 


turage of their flocks, and was formerly used as | ridges and clefis of ice lying between us and 


a safe retreat by the predatory Koords, by the side of the mountain which we were en-| 
which they were enabled to keep up an easy deavoring to reach. When we had happilysur- | 


and safe communication between the northern mounted the first crest and the adjoining beau- 


and southern provinces. 


The summit of the Great Ararat is situated |Schak had no courage to proceed. 


| 


tiful glacier, and reached the second crest, 
His be- 


in 39 deg. 42 min. north latitude, and 61 deg.! numbed limbs had not yet recovered their 
55 min, east longitude from Ferro ; its perpen. | 


dicular height is 17,254 Paris feet, or nearly 
five wersts above the level of the sea, and 
13,500 Paris feet,or rather more than four 
wersts above the plain of the Araxes. The 
north-eastern declivity of the mountain may be 
estimated at twenty, its north-western at thirty 
wersts in length. 
atsome distance the deep black chasm, which 
many have compared toan extinct crater, but 


In the former we recognize | 


which has always appeared to me to resemble | 


a cleft, as if the mountain had ence been split 
from above. From the summit, for about one 


werst in a perpendicular, or four wersts in an | 


oblique direction, it is covered with a mantle 
of eternal snow and ice,the lower edge of 
which is indented according to the elevation or 
depression ofthe ground. On the whole of the 
north side of the mountain, however, for about 
13,300 Paris feet, or rather more than four 
wersts above the level of the sea, it runs along 
in one rigid crust, broken but by few projec- 
tions of rock, upto the summit, over which it 
extends down the southern side to a less con. 
siderable depth. ‘This is the hoary head of Ar- 
arat. The Little Ararat lies in 39 deg. 39 min. 
north latitude, 62 deg. 2 min. east longitude 
from Ferro. Itssummit is elevated 12,284 Pa- 
ris feet, rather above 3 3.4 wersts perpendicu. 
lar above the level of the sea, and 9261 Paris 
feet above the plain of Araxes. Notwith. 
standing this considerable elevation, it is not 
covered with perpetual snow, but in September 
and October, and probably in August or even 
earlier, it is quite free from it. Its declivities 
are considerably steeper than those of the 
Great Ararat; inshape it is almost a perfect 
cone. Numerous small furrows which radiate 
fromthe summit give this mountain a peculiar 
and very interesting character. 

Although thetwo Ararats have no appear. 
ance whatever of forming a part of any chain, 
but stand independent, they are not wholly un- 
connected with other mountains. While the 
south-western declivity is lost in the Mounts 
Bayazeed and Diadina, which contain the sour. 
ces of the Euphrates, the north-western declivi- 
itv of the Great Ararat is connected with a long 


warmth, and the icy region towards which he | 


saw us hastening, did not hold out much pros- 
pect of relief : thus one remained behind trom 
heat and another from cold—only Mr. Schic- 
mann, though unaccustomed to these hardships, 
did not for an instant lose his courage or his 
desire to accompany me, but shared with alac- 
rity and perseverance all the difficulties and 
dangers we had to encounter. Leaving the 
Jager behind us, we crossed the second gla- 
cier, and gained the third rocky ridge. ‘Then, 
immediately turning off in an oblique direction, 


| we reached the lower edge of the icy crest at 


a height of 13,180 Paris feet, and which from 
this place runs without interruption to the sum- 
mit. We have now to ascend this declivity 
covered with perpetual snow. ‘Though the in- 
clination was barely 30 deg., this was a sheer 
impossibility for two men to accomplish in a 
direct line. We therefore determined to ad. 
vance diagonally towards a long pointed ridge 
which runs far up towards the summit. We 
succeeded in this by making with our ice-poles 
deep holes in the ice of the glacier, which was 
covered witha thin layer of snow, too slight to 
afford the requisite firmness toour steps. We 
thus reached the ridge, and advanced direct 
towards the summit by a track where the new 
snow was rather deeper. Though we might by 


great exertions have this time reached the goal of 


our wishes, yet the fatigue of the day had been 
considerable,and as it was already three o’clock 


providing a lodging for the approaching night. 
We had attained the extreme upper ridge of 
the rocky crest, an elevation of 14,560 Paris 
feet above the level of the sea, (the height of 
the top of Mont Blanc,) and yet the summit of 
Ararat lay far above us. I do not think that 
any insurmountable obstacle could have im. 
peded our further progress, but to spend the 
few remaining hours of day-light in reaching 
this point would have been worse than mad- 
ness, as we had not seen any rock on the sum- 
mit which could have afforded us_ protection 
during the night ; independently of which our 
stock of provisions was not calculated to last 


chain of hills which runs along the whole of the 


so long. Having made our barometical ob. 
servations, we turned back, satisfied from the 


in the afternoon, we were obliged to think of 


loveliness ? Why is it that the stars, which 
hold their “festival around the midnight throne,” 
are set above the grasp of our limited faculties ; 
forever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory ? And, finally, why is it that bright forms 


here” from a third. Wesoon found that cach 
-man formed his judgment from the actual posi- 
tion he occupied, and that we had a better | 
ground for our judgment than either, as to the | 


points on which the engine could be brought to | 8" 
bear with eflect. Since we have become the |! human beauty are peneenten to our view 
‘editor of a newspaper, we have often thought and then taken from us? leaving the thousand 
of the old fire scene. “ Play here,” says one , S'reams of our affections to flow back in alpine 
: ? “eo r 
—« play there,”—says another—* play here,” | toTrents upon our heart? We are born for a 
higher destiny than that of earth; there is a 
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| 


says athird. We believe our true course, is : 
now, as it was then, to judge for ourselves, as | realm where the rainbow never fades ;— 


to the best course to be pursued, and to play ia | “ 
the direction in which, in our humble estima. !!ke islands that slumber on the ocean ; om 


tion, we shall be likely to do the most good.” | where the beautiful beings which here pass be- 
We may reccive also from the above incident | fore us like shadows, will stay in our presence | 

another practical lesson—we may learn not to | forever.— Bulwer. 

be angry with those who differ from, nor hasti- 

ly to despise what we may deem their want of| 

discernment ; perhaps they have never been 

in the right position to look at the object ; and | 


From a New York Paper. 
YOUNG CRIMINALS. 
A few days back two boys were taken into | 
perhaps ifwe ean lead them to the proper place custody for stealing fowls from Catharine Mar. 
ol observation, they willsee and judge as we ket, and from their examination relative to this 
do.—T’. Advocate. 'theft a clew was obtained, which enabled 
ee . | Messrs. ‘Tompkins and King to break up one of , 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal. the most formidable gangs of young thieves that 
MR. F IS ON HIS THIRD HEAD. | have for a long time infested the city. Seven | 
Before Unitarianism was boldly professedin | of them have been arrested, whose ages are | 
'_Massachusetts by any considerable number of from 9 to 13 years, and who have for a long 
‘the ministers who eventually embraced that time robbed in concert, and to an extent al-| 
system, its leaven was operating im many of most incredible, considering their juvenility.— 
their minds. Among those who were engaged None of them are the children of very poor per- 
in the lucubrations connected with that system | sous, and some of their parents are in comfort- 
of semi-infidelity, was Mr. F——, ofthe town | able, ifnot in respectable rank of life, but who 
of C . He frequently annoyed certain paid no attention whatever to the moral educa- 
‘meetings of ministers, when met for mutual im. | tion of their offspring. Within a short period, 
‘provement on theological subjects, by intro. these young rascals Tobbed nine stores in, 
‘ducing and reading his speculations on the , Maiden-lane, six in Chatham-street, three or) 
‘Trinity, nature of Christ, &c., which had al. | four stores in Brooklyn, and several in Grand | 
‘ready assumed atone seriously objectionable. |and Canal streets. The chief articles they 
In one of those meetings the Rev. Mr. T ,| dealt in were books, shoes and dry goods, and 
an aged minister froma neighboring town, was | Messrs. ‘Tompkins and King have already re- 
| present, and after listening awhile to an unwel-| covered and brought to the Upper Police, arti- 
‘come essay on one of these subjects, exclaim- cles of almost every description that are to be 
ed, “ Mr. F is on his third head.” Mr. | found in these stores, which were stolen by this 
F. paused a moment at this exclamation, but | gang and sold to receivers, who paid them 
was so anxious his essay should have a hearing | about a twentieth part of the value for them.— 
that he resumed his reading. Mr. T. soon ex- One fellow, named George Monnomy, a shoe- 
claimed a second time, “ Mr. F. is on his third | maker, has been committed to prison for pur- 
head.” Mr. F. was now constrained in com.| chasing goods from them, knowing that they 
mon civility to ask for an explanation. Mr. | were stolen. So extensive were their opera. 
T. explained in substance as follows : tious that they stole 300 books: from one person 
A young man having finished his preparatory | #!0ne, and their audacity and ingenuity has sel- 
studies, went forth to preach and obtain a call. dom been exceeded by the most experienced 


In his first effort he proposed to his congrega. | Shoplifter. 


tion to tell them, under his first head, what they — - ae 
knew and he knew; under the second, to iell| Profanityis.as impolite as it is sinful. Intem- 


them what he knew and they did not know ;—! perance sinks a man below the brute. 


‘where the stars will be spread out before us, | Hats, Caps and Bulialo Robes. 


manufacture a full and complete assortment of 
HATS suited to the approaching season, where their 
friends and those in want of a good article cannot fail 
of being pleased, and suited to their taste, by examin- 
ing for themselves. 
They have manufietnred expressly for them a supo- 
rior article of SILK HATS, equalled by none in the 


| country, at New York prices. 
| Together with an extensive assortment of Otter, Sea 


Otter, Fur Seal, Hair Seal, and Cloth CAPS, all of 
the latest and most approved patterns. Fur Collars, 
Fur Capes, Boas, Fur Trimmings, genuine Buekskin 
Gloves ; Men’s, Boy’s, and Children’s Mittens, Com. 
forters, Stocks, &c. &e. 

Also a few prime BUFFALO ROBES. 

HOADLEY & CHALKER, 
Store 10 rods south west of the 
State House, Nov. 7, 1835. 
BOOKS & STATIONARY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 
RODERICK: WHITE, 

NE door west of the United States Hotel, where 
may be had Theological, Medical, Sunday School 
and Miscellaneous Books—-in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers, and as at other stores. New publications re- 
ceived as soonas out. Also, School Books of various 
kinds. Merchants and teachers can be supplied. R. 
W.publishes a quarto Family Bible on fine paper,which 
is sold much less than the usual price. He is agent 
for the Penny Magazine, Penny Cyclopedia, Satur- 
day Magazine, Family Commentary, Christian Libra- 
ry, Franklin Library, &c. &. 

Also, just received, the English Annuals for 1836. 

Nov. 9. 


MARBLE YAKD. 


HE subscribers have on hand, and intend to 
keep constantly, a good assortment best quality 
Marble, for head-stones, &c., which they will sell as 
low as can be bought in the state, of equal quality. 
SWEETLAND & ROBERTS, 
Foot a8 
4 
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Hartford, Oct. 27, 1835. 
ENGLISH ANNUALS, 


Just received and for sale by 


CANFIELD & ROBINS. 


The Drawing Room Scrap Book. 
The Christian Keepsake. 
Friendship’s Offering. 


Re 


